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MSV mone hel PEON Cae 


| How would YOU hike to visit 
©lWashington & see the Inauguration? 


How would YOU like to be right on the ground and see the man selected 
) at next month’s election actually made President of the United States? 


House galleries and hear the debates and see all the prominent figures 
of our National life? 


[>| How would YOU like to see the public buildings, grounds and parks that 
o 


How would YOU like to see Congress in session, sit in the Senate and 


go toward making our National Capitol one of the most beautiful cities 
in the world? 


<MMt. Vernon, the home and tomb of George Washington, a place held in 


| How would YOU like to take a day’s sail down the Potomac River to 
e J reverence by every patriotic «American? 


States, up the Atlantic Coast, back through the «7Vliddle West and across 


| si would you like to ride through the Southern part of the United 
the Rocky «7Mountains in a luxurious Pullman? 


cities as New Orleans, Philadelphia, New York and Chicago and wonder- 


How would YOU like to have thrown in for good measure, seeing such 
ful Niagara Falls? 


[>| How much better would you like this if 1t could 
all be had without one cent of expense to you? 


If YOU would like all this, send your name to the Sunset Magazine Travel Club, 
and ask for particulars. At the same time give us some information about 
yourself. You will receive an immediate reply explaining to you how very 
easily this splendid transcontinental trip can be brought within your reach, 


Address SUNSET MAGAZINE TRAVEL CLUB, Flood Building, San Francisco, California 


Always mention Army anv Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S WALK WITH THE ARMY OFFICERS OF THE WAR COL- 
LEGE, THE PRESIDENT LEADING, JUST AFTER FORDING THE CREEK, MAJOR- 
GENERAL J. FRANKLIN BELL FOLLOWING. 
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(Combined with The United Service, establishcd in 1879, and with The Bluejacket, 
established in 1901. T'he mouthpiece and militant standard-bearer of every arm of the 
United Service of America, and of every man scrving under the colors. The channel of 
communication between the American people and their organization for national defense. 
I'he organ of The Peace and Arbitration League.) 


THE PUBLICITY ARM OF THE SERVICE 
Edited By W. D. WALKER 


January 1909 Vol. XIV, No, } 


O all individuals and to the N ation—“‘A Harpy New Year.” A 
wish of this nature, to be something more than a mere utterance 
of words, should continue throughout the year, and be given sub- 

stantial manifestation in deeds. That we shall endeavor to do. Happi- 
ness is elusive when made an objective; it makes its home in the hearts 
of those who seek to make others happy. 


ATTERS of no small importance to the United States will demand 
the attention of Congress at its present session. One proposi- 
tion is that involving the new status of the Marine Corps. It 

was to be expected that the President’s order regarding marines would 
cause discussion and some feeling. It was to be expected that some of 
the marines would be dissatisfied. But it is not fair to the marines to 
concede that this outraged feeling is general or unanimous in the Corps, 
for it is not. The Marine Corps is a splendid body of selected men, fine- 
appearing soldiers on land or sea, and when buttoned up, belted, and duly 
paraded, they have few equals. But they were never really soldiers, such 
as are the soldiers of our Army of to-day. And it goes without saying 
that they were never sailors. In the language of the proverbs, “they were 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl,” a condition which was not always agreeable 
to the thoughtful or sensitive men composing that anomalous organization. 
Indeed, the marine has been made the butt of jokes and the object of 
ridicule, good-naturedly, it is true, but always in a manner naturally ob- 
jectionable to the sensitive spirit of a true soldier. Thinking men of the 
Marine Corps will recognize the present excellent opportunity to better 
their Corps by urging upon Congress the desirability, from the nation’s 
point of view, of giving to the Corps a statutory distinctive status. The 
question is not what can be done to restore the old status of things, but 
how best to use the Marine Corps for the national good. Various sug- 
gestions have been made, but on none of them are we ready at this moment 
to take a stand. It is a matter which requires the closest consideration, 
and calls for the exercise of the best judgment. 
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HE PARAMOUNT NAVAL QUESTION concerns the reorganiza- 
tion of the administrative system of the Navy Department. This 
subject has. already been thrashed out sufficiently to permit the 

wheat to be separated from the chaff. The issue has been somewhat be- 
fogged, but the facts are very clear. Adhering to our policy of declining 
to indulge in personalities in the discussion of principles, we dismiss the 
letters of Admiral Dewey and Rear-Admirals Evans and Schley, read 
over the nuts and wine by Chief Constructor Capps at a recent dinner, 
with the remark that these able officers belong to the school which deems 
it highly unpatriotic and disloyal to say anything in public which reflects 
upon our Navy or upon the administration of naval affairs. Investigation 
discloses the following facts: Rear-Admiral Schley never served on a 
battleship. Admiral Dewey, as President of the General Board of the 
Navy, signed an official communication, dated November 28, 1906, in 
which the following statements were made: “Our battleships carry their 
armor belts too low to protect the water-line when they are loaded for 
sea. That this defect would be disastrous in battle is shown by the fate 
of the Russian battleships in the Battle of Tsushima!” Rear-Admiral 
Evans, in the winter of 1906-07, stated officially in a written communi- 
cation to the Captains of the battleships of the Atlantic Fleet under his 
command: “In the case of armored ships (battleships) their armor belt 
is practically awash at load draft, which leaves them, so far as protection 
is concerned, but little better than armored cruisers!” Between 1893 and 
1907 we built eighteen battleships, to which the foregoing criticism of 
Admiral Dewey and Rear-Admiral Evans applies. During the same 
period Great Britain built thirty-seven battleships, not one of which has the 
defect referred to. Furthermore, although the serious defects admitted by 
the Newport Conference, together with the open turret (which has already 
caused fifteen American bluejackets their lives, while in the performance 
of duty in the handling-room), exist in every battleship of the Atlantic 
Fleet, not one of these defects exists in the English Dreadnought, which 
was launched and in commission before the North Dakota was even laid 
down, and the 12-inch guns of which are of greater power than the 12-inch 
guns of the American Dreadnoughts now building. These are facts. 


UT let’s get away from a discussion of details and go right to the 
core of things. Senator Tillman, during the Senate Naval Com- 
mittee investigation last winter, asked this very pertinent ques- 

tion: “What is the duty of Congress in the face of these failures of the 
Navy Department to give us good fighting units for the money?” That 
question was answered by the 54 naval officers who attended the Newport 
Conference—answered in the only way they could answer it—when they 
adopted the resolution recommending “that for the battleships subsequent 
to the four whose characteristics are indicated in the report of the Newport 
Conference, several designs, representing different schools of thought for 
each projected type, be prepared, and at the proper time be submitted 
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to a Special Board of Officers, not to exceed thirteen in number, consid- 
ered best qualified for the duty of criticizing and modifying the designs 
presented; and finally, of recommending to the Department the design 
believed by the majority of the Board to embody all the qualities, mili- 
tary and otherwise, best adapted to the needs of the United States Navy 
at the time of the Board’s report.” The significance of this recommenda- 
tion lies in the fact that the Conference unanimously considered the pres- 
ent administrative system of the Navy Department inadequate to the 
work it was called upon to do. Its weakness is that it doesn’t specify 
who are the officers “best qualified” for the work referred to. The simple 
truth is that Congress must do it. The cornerstone of reorganization must 
be the lodging of full responsibility upon the Secretary of the Navy, which 
involves the repealing of that pernicious clause of the Act of August 31, 
1842, providing that the orders of a Chief of Bureau shall be considered 
as emanating from the Secretary of the Navy, and shall have full force and 
effect assuch. It must draw the line sharply between expert executive 
work, which is essential to maximum military efficiency, and routine ad- 
ministrative work, so that the business of the Department will run smooth- 
ly, all this unseemly wrangling and undesirable washing of soiled linen 
be put an end to, and confidence be restored in the ability of the Depart- 
ment to make our naval organization, matériel and personnel, superior 
in efficiency to that of the Navy of any nation on earth. 


N important recommendation is that contained in the last annual 
A report of the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, Rear-Admiral 
Pillsbury, that those line officers who by law are available for 
engineering duty should be made extra numbers on the Navy list. An 
inspection of that list will convince any one of the importance of Rear- 
Admiral Pillsbury’s recommendation. There are 31 such offi¢ers; about 
12 of these (all Captains) are bunched closely together, followed by 
many line officers available for any duty, after which comes another bunch 
of 13 officers (all Commanders), reserved for engineering duty alone. 
The other six officers available for engineering duty only are scattered 
through the Navy list. Unless Admiral Pillsbury’s recommendation be 
enacted into law, the following will be the condition of the Navy List 
in a few years: Twelve of the eighteen Rear-Admirals allowed (not count- 
ing extra numbers) will by law be prevented from performing any other 
duty “than engineering duty on shore.” Nine Rear-Admirals will be 
needed, as at present, for sea duty, and twelve more will be needed as 
Chiefs of Bureaus and Commandants of the larger Naval Stations. It fol- 
lows that twelve Captains must be assigned to command our squadrons or 
as Commandants of Naval Stations and Chiefs of Bureaus. The Captains’ 
list contains 70 names. There are not enough Captains at present, else the 
10,000-ton cruisers of the Charleston class would not be commanded, as 
they are at present, by Commanders. Less than ten years ago the Ra- 
leigh, a 3,000-ton cruiser, was commanded by a Captain, and to-day the 
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Charleston is commanded by a Commander. If twelve out of the seventy 
Captains are to be ordered (as under the present order of things they 
must be) to command squadrons and naval stations, then our number of 
available Captains, already too small, will necessarily be decreased by 
twelve, bringing the list of Captains down to fifty-eight, of which thir- 
teen will be available only for engineering shore duty. The list of Cap- 
tains available for sea duty will then actually be only forty-five. This 
can have but one effect: these Captains will be overworked, and many 
Commanders will be missing invaluable experience. If Rear-Admiral 
Pillsbury’s recommendation is carried out, and these engineering Cap- 
tains and Commanders are made extra numbers, this state of affairs will 
not exist, and in each grade—sea command and shore duty—there would 
exist a normal number of officers, as intended by the Personnel Law of 
1899. 


ITH respect to the Army, a more placid feeling prevails, and 
although several important matters will be submitted by the 
Administration, and more or less strongly urged in messages 

to the two Houses and in statements before the Military Committees, the 
already announced policy of the President, as well as that of his Chief 
of Staff for the Army, warrants the conclusion that one of the more im- 
portant measures is likely to be urged and pushed to final favorable 
action, namely, the plan for additional officers, now so imperatively needed 
in the Army to replace those on detached service, much of it being civic 
service, or service of direct value to the people at large. A better feeling 
prevails toward the Army to-day, due particularly to the frank manner 
in which President Roosevelt and General Bell have taken Congress into 
their confidence. Congress is entitled to have knowledge, confidential or 
otherwise, -of all facts bearing upon recommendations made by the War 
or Navy Departments, and confidential facts can be safely entrusted to 
the committees of both Houses. There seems to be no doubt that Congress 
will meet the wishes of the War Department with respect to several mat- 
ters, and that additional ofticers will be provided for; if not all that are 
asked for, at least as many as shall relieve the War Department from em- 
barrassment attending the detachment of 688 officers, nearly one-fifth 
of whom are not on strictly military duty, but on more or less civie duty, 
which Congress has provided for them. 


N important bill is H.R. 11336, providing help and encouragement 
to military schools and colleges in the United States, introduced 
in February last, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 

fairs. The salicnt features of that proposition are money bonuses for 
certain classes of military schools, and the listing and classification of 
certain students and graduates from their military departments. Men 
seem to forget that the constitutional obligation of citizenship in this 
country involves practically compulsory military service in time of war. 
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One of the ways to avoid the necessity for compulsory military service 


is to provide during times of peace for general military educational train- 
ing, and one of the easiest and surest ways to do this is through our mili- 


tary schools and colleges. 

And this leads us to the Volunteer Army Bill, a measure of more than 
ordinary importance. ‘This bill embraces points and provisions which 
have been very carefully considered by the highest military authorities 
in the country, and has received the sanction of Assistant Secretary of 
War Oliver, who stands at the head of the State soldiery. One thing 
is sure: provisions for a volunteer Army do not mean provisions for a 
trained Army, and a trained Army is what the United States will need 
in time of war. How to train men in peace-time for the duties of sol- 
diers in time of war, how to prepare an organization for the National 
Defense (not for offense) so effective as to guarantee peace, and how to do 
this consistently with the keeping in the foreground of the civic, social 
and commercial spirit, are questions which cannot be much longer post- 
poned or ignored. 


HE important detail measures calling for the attention of Congress 
are—the restoration of the canteen, the organization of a General 
Service Corps for the Army, the increase of Infantry, and earlier 
retirement for enlisted men of all branches of the Service. We commend 
to the earnest consideration of Congress the article in this month’s issue 
by Colonel Crane on the subject of Infantry Increase and a Chief of 
Infantry, and to the reasons given elsewhere in this issue for the estab- 
lishment of a General Service Corps and the passage of a bill providing for 
earlier retirement. 


UMAN nature is a delicious mixture of the altruistic and the sel- 
fish. If you set out to analyze it, you are up on the heights one 
minute, and down in the dark valleys the next. On your way 

you come in contact with the rose and the poison ivy. One of our editorial 
associates suggested to us, just before the closing of the forms on this 
issue, that certain Marine Corps officers regard our plan to establish a 
Marine Corps Department in this magazine as a sort of tub to a whale, 
something which the whale, in this instance, doesn’t care anything about. 
If there are two species of life with which we are not concerned, they 
are the whale and the mosquito, the two abnormal extremes. We have 
had numberless requests to establish a Marine Corps Department, and 
have had the matter under consideration for many months, but we didn’t 
deem it appropriate to open a department so long as we were advocating 
the withdrawal of marines from ships. Now that we have accomplished 
this, we propose to put our plan into effect and provide for the Marine 
Jorps, as we have for other branches of the Service, a forum for intelli- 
gent and earnest discussion, and the advancing of its best interests as an 
efficient drm of the Service. 


OR Sie ge 
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HE recent exchange of notes between the United States and Japan, 
constituting a written confirmation of verbal avowals of the aims 
and intentions of the two countries in the Pacific, adds another 
feather to the already well-decorated cap of Elihu Root. While Mr. Root 
was Secretary of War he accomplished more radical and valuable changes 
in military methods than any man before him had been able to do, or 
even to attempt to do. The General Staff, the Army War College, as well 
as the more important military educational system now in vogue, are the 
children of his brain. In the exchange of notes with Japan, Mr. Root 
was careful to set forth clearly and fully the exact plans and intentions 
of the United States with respect to the littoral of the Pacific Ocean, and 
the recognition of the sovereignty of China and of China’s right to gov- 
ern its own people in its own way. It is practically an application of the 
Monroe Doctrine in the East. It in no way absolves Congress from dis- 
charging its full responsibility in the matter of providing an adequate 
National Defense. Indeed, if the time is to be hastened when all nations 
shall recognize the sovereignty and the rights of each other and agree 
to a square and amicable commercial rivalry, it is most important that 
policies tending in that direction shall be backed up by the physical force 
adequate to that end. 


sideration in the making up of his Cabinet. The tremendous 

responsibility resting upon the Administration makes it essen- 
tial that the Chief Executive should act solely upon his own initiative. 
While reports are that the present Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Newberry, 
is to remain at the head of the Navy Department, at least during the fore 
part of Mr. Taft’s administration, there has been some mention of the 
name of Col. Robert M. Thompson in connection with the Navy Portfolio. 
Either of these gentlemen will fill the post well, both being successful 
business men and men of affairs, and each has a greater knowledge of 
naval matters than any other private citizen. Those who know the pleas- 
ant relationship existing between Mr. Taft and the present Secretary of 
War, prophesy that there will be no change in the War Department on 
March 4th next. On the other hand, others declare that there will be 
a new Secretary of War, and that it probably will be Brig.-Gen. Clarence 
R. Edwards, the present head of the Insular Bureau, or Governor Charles 
E. Magoon. Both of these very able officials are well known to be close 
and intimate friends of Mr. Taft. General Edwards holds a life com- 
mission in the Regular Army, to which he is enthusiastically devoted, and 
at present fills a highly important and responsible position which can be 
held indefinitely. When Secretary Staunton was suspended from office, 
President Johnson made General Grant his Secretary of War, and Gen- 
eral Schofield has also held the War Portfolio. It is believed, however, 
that those war-time actions will not be repeated, especially as General 
Edwards declares he is not a candidate for the position, and in view of 


W- shrink from suggesting names to President-Elect Taft for con- 
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the fact that he is most likely to become a Major-General this year and 
be assigned to even higher responsibilities in the Military Department 
proper. If Secretary Wright should withdraw from the Cabinet in March 
next, there seem to be many good reasons for regarding Governor Magoon 
as his successor. He knows the War Department thoroughly, its meth- 
ods, men and policies, and was the able Assistant of the two great Secre- 
taries who made the War Department what it is to-day. So that, whether 
the War Department continue under its present management, or be trans- 
ferred to either of the two men now so prominently mentioned in connec- 
tion with the War Portfolio, the military forces of the country will be 
in safe and competent hands, and the splendid interior organization will 
continue as Mr. Taft organized it when he resigned in July last. 


National Guard harmony is either a traitor to his country or a 

man of exceedingly poor judgment. The jackass policy of an al- 
leged Service weekly threatens to precipitate a senseless rivalry between 
the Regular Army and the Organized Militia, between whom, up to date, 
the most sympathetic relationship has existed. Editors of military jour- 
nals have grave responsibilities resting upon them, one of the paramount 
obligations being to view the questions respecting the military organiza- 
tion of our country as friend and adviser of both elements which together 
now form the first fighting line of the American Army in war. There 
is to-day no exclusively Regular Army or Militia in the country. Some 
men do not seem to realize just how much the Militia became a part of the 
regular military establishment of the United States under the law passed 
last year. In view of this, it is incumbent upon editors of military jour- 
nals to harmonize, instead of antagonize, the interests of the two branches 
of our military establishment. 


Tl editor who introduces a sour note into the Regular Army- 


made the point that we are, perhaps, giving too much space to the 

enlisted men of the Service, and not enough to the commissioned 
personnel. ‘This criticism implies a devotion to the interests of the men, 
as distinct from the interests of the Service. Let us see. The men are 
the backbone of the Service. Without them our ships and guns would be 
useless, and our officers would be like Othello, their occupation gone. The 
best discipline, the maximum efficiency, is impossible without content- 
ment in the ranks. The best evidence on which to base systems and meth- 
ods to be applied to enlisted men is the opinion of thoughtful, earnest, 
loyal enlisted men. We know of no more important duty than to set 
forth before the proper authorities the best thoughts of our men—not 
those who are in the first period of their first enlistment, not those who 
are chronically dissatisfied with everything—the best opinion of those 
whose greatest ambition it is to see the enlisted branch of the Service attain 


O: or two very warm supporters of Army anp Navy Lire have 
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a standard of manhood which shall command the respect of the commis- 
sioned personnel and civilians, and an efliciency which is real and uni- 
form throughout,—a standard of manhood and efficiency which shall make 
the uniform a badge of glorious service, compelling the respect of the 
wearer and the passer by. ‘The enlisted man has no lobby. He doesn’t 
want one. His innate respect for discipline prevents him from commu- 
nicating to Congress, or to his superiors and through them to the Depart- 
ment, ideas which experience, patriotism and loyalty develop in his mind, 
ideas which he talks over with his fellows, ideas of which the Depart- 
ment and Congress know nothing. Perhaps they are very good; perhaps 
they are bad. The fact remains that they are his ideas, and that they are 
based on the foundation which underlies all progress and efficiency. In 
affording the men an opportunity for public expression of their views— 
in interesting them in a magazine which is dedicated to the cause of the 
National Defense—we are working “for the good of the Service.” And 
let it be borne in mind that while we are doing this we are also giving 
publicity to the attractive features of Service life, which interest civilians, 
and which tend to give the people a pride in the organization which they 
have provided for the National Defense; and to any special cause advo- 
cated by the departments—as, for example, the cause of increased pay— 
we freely give our columns to the dissemination of facts, and to the set- 
ting forth of popular opinion which is of material assistance. 


OW long, O Lord, how long! Is there not one fearless, independ- 
ent, public-spirited American in Congress who will take up the 
cause of the soldier in the interest of the soldier’s individual 

good, and of his efficiency, which is so vital to the country? We have 
called attention, time and time again, to the growth of low dives on the 
outskirts of Army posts since the abolition of the canteen. We are now 
calling attention to the so-called “clubs” along the military road near Fort 
Myer, within a gunshot of the capitol, which have absolutely no reason 
for existence except for the catering to soldiers. Constable J. H. Collins, 
the other evening, called at several of these “clubs,” and found them 
crowded with drunken soldiers, and in one place fully twenty-five women, 
ranging in age from sixteen to forty-five years. The matter was placed 
before Prosecuting Attorney Mackey, who asked the co-operation of the 
officers at Fort Myer, and a dismounted troop of the 13th Cavalry was 
detailed to round up all soldiers found in the said “clubs.” 

This trouble is not local. It exists in the vicinity of every Army post. 
There is one—and only one—way of putting a stop to it, and that is by 
the re-establishment of the canteen, by according to the soldier his consti- 
tutional right, which is not denied any other gitizen, of social relaxation 
and good fellowship with his comrades within the post—his home—where 
the temptation to indulge to excess will be impotent in the face of post 
regulations. 
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IE undaunted spirit of Rear-Admiral Joseph Bullock Coghlan sur- 
rendered on December 5, 1908, to the Ultimate Conqueror of all 
things mortal. Lle will long be remembered as an American who 

was equal to any occasion, whether it called for fight or fun. His courage 
was of that quality which lay at the center, unconcealed until the occasion 
for its demonstrating arose. On all other occasions his manner, actions 
and words reflected that true humor which is life’s savor. 


IEUT.-COL. J. A. WATROUS, U.S. A., Retired, suggests a joint 
maneuver encampment of the G. A. R. and the United Confeder- 
ate Veterans in one of the border States in 1911, fifty years from 

the beginning of the Civil War, and the inauguration at such encampment 
of a movement for the building of a joint monument at Appomattox, in 
memory of Generals U. S. Grant and Robert E. Lee, and all of the soldiers 
who marched and fought on both sides in the War of the Rebellion. We 
are heartily in sympathy with this suggestion, and we hope that the ides 
will be developed. The nation is now one, and it is eminently proper that 
to the long list of individual memorials erected to the heroes of that war 
in every section of the country, there should be added one, grander than 
all the rest, an immortal testimony of the cementing of fellowship which 
has followed our colossal internal conflict. 


T is one thing to take one side of an argument from honest conviction 
or business policy. It is another thing to put on news items head- 
ings which do not accord with the facts. Whether intentional, or 

the consequence of a loose organization, matters not. The result is the 
same. It is sad to see in a newspaper, influential in its locality, evidences 
of malice or carelessness, as we have seen during the past few weeks in 
one or two papers which have printed items on the result of the Newport 
Conference of last summer. 


DEVOURED every line on the construction of battleships in the last 

two issues of your grand magazine. So writes Mrs. Clara R. 
Walker, of Stockport, Ohio, the mother of an American bluejacket. 

That sentence is eloquent of two things: (1) The intelligent stock from 
which our bluejackets come; (2) the influence of Army anp Navy Lire. 
It is also explanatory of two things: (1) Why we advocated the with- 
drawal of marines; (2) why we succeed in the work we set ourselves 


to do. 


WwW 

















A NAVAL UNDERSTANDING WITH 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By REAR-ADMIRAL C,. F. GOODRICH, U.S.N. 


In the November issue of “The United Service Magazine,” of London, the leading arti- 





cle was on “A Naval Understanding with the United States,” by Percival A. Hislam. Strong 
in our belief that anything which has for its object the increase of our national security 
and the decreasing of expenditures therefor, merits serious and earnest consideration, we 
open our columns for the widest discussion of Mr. Hislam’s suggestion. It is peculiarly 
appropriate that the first word from our side of the water should be spoken by Rear-Admiral 


Goodrich, whose intimate relationship with 


Doubtless many who either heard or read 
Mr. Secretary Root’s recent address as 
President of the Society of International 
Law, recognize with him the power of pub- 
lic opinion in maintaining peace among the 
nations. That this influence will eventually 
prevail every one must believe who has con- 
fidence in the progress of mankind toward 
a higher plane of morals and living. On the 
other hand, a large number of persons, 
whether a majority or not it is impossible 
to say (but on account of their activity one 
is led to suspect that, after all, they are in 
the minority), are unable to trust to an 
amicable consensus in this respect and, 
while welcoming peace, deem it wise at the 
same time to prepare for war. These advo- 
cates of a policy combining the soft answer 
with the readiness to strike appeal to his- 
tory and tradition for a justification of 
their attitude. It would seem, indeed, as if 
hostilities were the normal condition of the 
race, but this is mainly because history 
deals not so much with ordinary as with 
extraordinary occurrences, so that the pic- 
ture presented may not be a fair presenta- 
tion of the course of events. Again, there 
can be no question that the tendency is to 
interpose longer and longer intervals be- 
tween serious conflicts. 

Until international relations cease to 
present points of friction these last named 
gentlemen must, however, be admitted to 
have a large measure of right on their side 
and their contention must receive consider- 
ation in any attempt to reduce the present 
formidable armaments with which the pow- 
ers now feel obliged to provide themselves, 
that their tranquillity may rest upon an as- 
sured base. Every effort and every propo- 
sition made in this direction, no matter how 
chimerical it may appear, should therefore 





Lord Esher and Sir George Clarke, and whose 
broad and rugged patriotism, qualify him for the wisest counsel_—Epiror. 


be carefully studied. We all admit the de- 
sirability of the end in view, and we owe it 
to ourselves not to reject any suggestion to- 
ward that end before giving it patient and 
thorough investigation. 

It is for this reason that an article en- 
titled “A Naval Understanding with the 
United States,’ by Percival A. Hislam, 
should be carefully read and the possibili- 
ties which it contains receive painstaking 
analysis. Substantially, it proposes that, so 
far as the sea is concerned, an agreement 
be entered into by Great Britain and the 
United States through which the policing 
of the Atlantic should be left to the former 
and that of the Pacific to the latter. 

A few extracts will indicate the writer’s 
point of view. After comparing the build” 
ing programmes of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, the United States 
and Brazil, and after pointing out that an 
alliance between Germany and Japan (if 
such a thing were possible) would place 
these two powers on practically a naval 
equality with Great Britain and the United 
States in the year 1912, he goes on to say: 


“In face of this succession of facts, it 
becomes a question for the rulers—and the 
people—of the two Anglo-Saxon nations whether 
the time has not now arrived when some ar- 
rangement can be made between them for the 
mutual sharing of burdens, and the consequent 
achievement of an enormous economy in ex- 
penditure upon naval armaments. If nothing 
whatever is done to check present tendencies, 
and if both nations are prepared to face the 
outlay of treasure in which their ambitions will 
involve them, we shall, in ten years’ time—when 
the German Navy Act of 1900 is nearing its 
period—be in a position of this sort. Germany 
will have thirty-eight battleships and Japan 
about thirty; and Great Britain and the United 
States, each struggling to preserve a fighting 
superiority over the two Powers combined, wil!l 
be maintaining, or endeavoring to create, fleets 
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of eighty battleships each. This is to say, the 
four Powers between them would possess a total 
of over two hundred battleships, with an at- 
tendant aggregate outlay of about a hundred and 
seventy million pounds sterling (or about 
$875,000,000), or more, a year. Recogniz- 
ing—what is indisputable—that Germany is the 
disturbing factor in European politics, as the 
color question is in Eastern politics, Great 
Britain and the United States would be spend- 
ing twice as much as they need in securing the 
maintenance of peace, merely because of the 
failure of their respective governments to real- 
ize and to take advantage of the fact that each 
is striving after the same ends, in the same way, 
and for the same reason. There is absolutely 
no conflict of interests between the two English- 
speaking nations. Canada is no longer regarded 
in the United States as a possible new star for 
the Union Flag, and British sea-power has yet 
to be exercised in a manner that will afford the 
slightest ground of complaint not only to the 
United States, but to any power. The territo- 
rial status quo, the freedom of the sea, and the 
peace of the world, are the sole objects which 
animate the minds of statesmen and public in 
either country. This unity of interests has 
been emphasized in a most remarkable manner 
by the welcome accorded by British peoples over- 
sea to Admiral Sperry’s fleet. It is a matter for 
considerable regret that we at home shall not 
have a similar opportunity for expressing our 
sentiments. 

“But although this satisfaction will be denied 
us, there has never been a more opportune mo- 
ment for the institution of a movement whose 
end shall be the naval co-operation of the two 
nations for the maintenance of the principles 
which animate both * * * 

“The suggestion is not new, in principle, at 
all events. A naval alliance between the two 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race waS proposed 
some years ago by Sir George Clarke.” 


In running over this interesting article. 
which deserves reading by all whose mental 
horizon extends beyond the sea, my mind 
went back to some of the many intimate 
talks I used to have with Sir George Clarke 
years ago, in which, to our mutual satis- 
faction, we agreed that the great mission of 
the Anglo-Saxon race was to preserve the 
peace of the world. With this view we fur- 
ther agreed that Great Britain and the 
United States should, by common consent 
and treaty, be made the world’s policemen, 
to whose support the various Christian pow- 
ers should contribute sums in accordance 
with their interest in the matter. With the 
fund thus raised England and the United 
States would maintain a fleet and an army 
to be used to coerce any quarrelsome coun- 
try into abandoning her warlike intention 
until after the question at issue had been 
settled by arbitration. Any nation refus- 


ing to arbitrate would be prohibited from 
fighting. Nations could only go to war 
after the arbitrators, sitting in judgment, 
had declared the cause adequate and had 
granted permission. We went somewhat in- 
to the details of the scheme, but in every 
instance recognized that ours was a 
counsel of perfection, impossible of execu- 
tion, however much we should have liked to 
see it inaugurated for the good of mankind. 

These conversations took place long be- 
fore the calling of the first Hague Confer- 
ence and the founding of the Hague Tri- 
bunal. These great steps forward have 
raised, on many sides, the absorbing ques- 
tion of how the decrees of the court can be 
enforeed against an unwilling litigant. Mr. 
Secretary Root finds in a general public 
opinion a potent weapon of coercion, yet it 
can be imagined that a people might be so 
aroused, or an absolute ruler might be so 
whimsical in his vagaries as to defy this 
public opinion, and so bring about a state 
of affairs which all outsiders at least would 
deeply deplore. Under these circumstances 
Mr. Hislam soberly and in good faith pro- 
poses very much what Sir George Clarke 
and I talked over years since. 

The mere fact that such an article should 
be written and given a prominent place in 
the United Service Magazine, of London, 
proves that the idea, by whomsoever orig- 
inated, has made and is still making prog- 
ress, After all, as individuals gather to- 
gether, form communities and hire police 
for their protection, what is there intrinsi- 
cally incongruous in a similar uniting of 
nations? Is there any real reason other than 
“amour-propre’? Why should not two pow- 
ers come to some understanding by which 
an adequate force might be maintained for 
the interest and protection of both against 
a foreign aggression and at half the ex- 
pense? And if two can so combine, why 
should not many? As the Italians say, it 
only wants “un poco di buon’ volonta”—a 
little good will. 

Without going too deeply into details and 
assuming, merely for the purpose of argu- 


we 


ment, and not in the least as representing 


the true state of affairs—that a fleet of 
twenty battleships in the Atlantie and an- 
other of twenty battleships in the Pacific 
would preserve the peace of the world on the 
seas, why would it not be well for the princi- 
pal powers to contribute to the maintenance 
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of these two fleets a sum proportionate to 
their concern, turning their surplus ships 
over to the common policemen and reducing 
their naval budget to an amount merely 
necessary to maintain a proper coast guard 
service ? 

Supposing, on the other hand, there were 
at the disposition of the Hague Tribunal 
a thoroughly prepared and highly trained 
force of, say, 250,000 men, ready to move 
at a moment’s notice, why should the great 
powers maintain huge standing armies? 
Imagine the weight of the decision of the 
Hague Tribunal, backed by an army of a 
quarter of a million of troops! This would 
be a very serious counterpoise in the scale 
of international differences and would, in- 
deed, repeat the ancient fable, but, in this 
ease, the paramount sword would be that of 
justice and of right. With such an array 
always available, nations might very easily 
diminish their standing forces to a mere 
army corps and trust to their militia and 
volunteers, as we do, for the bulk of their 
defence. 

There is more in Mr. Hislam’s essay than 
appears on the surface. It indicates an 
undercurrent of thought that must, sooner 
or later, be productive of great results, and 
this undercurrent of thought is not confined 
to any one man or to any one place. It was 
manifest in one form, when, on an editorial 
page in its October issue, Army and Navy 
Life used these words: 


“Meantime, as there is a right and a wrong 
side to every question, let the nations of the 
world agree that all questions arising between 
any two powers shall be submitted for adjudica- 
tion to a tribunal which shall be sufficiently 
representative and reliable to see that that 
which is right shall be upheld, and whose de- 
cision shall be backed up by the combined force 
of all the neutral Powers.” 
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That Mr. Hislam’s proposition is worthy 
of investigation is shown by the serious and 
dignified manner with which the Army and 
Navy Journal in a recent issue weighs it 
and fails to accept it. So much has the idea 
gained in the past twenty years, and the 
ground thus won will never be wholly lost. 
I do not count myself among those who are 
ready to put this idea into immediate opera- 
tion, for I recognize the enormous difficul- 
ties to be overcome, the vast number of de- 
tails to be attended to, the conflicting in- 
terests to be safeguarded. There are 
problems to be solved as to the basis of pro- 
ration of charges; questions, possibly, of 
mutual guarantee or respect of territory 
and sovereignty, etc., ete. These matters 
must be left for time. Upon us of the pres- 
ent day rests the duty to our fellowmen, not 
to reject, without careful study, any sug- 
gestion of how to bring about peace, which 
is made soberly and in good faith, not to 
scout as wild and absurd the very notion of 
a universal peace, but, admitting the desir- 
ability of the end itself, to throw what little 
influence we possess in accustoming our- 
selves and our neighbors to believe as pos- 
sible what to-day we can only hope for—a 


Christendom governed by law with its joint 
judiciary upheld by adequate physical pow- 
ers. 

Elsewhere I have said that peace is less a 


condition than a frame of mind. If we talk 
war we are likely to have war; if we talk 
peace, we are likely to have peace. Mr. His- 
lam has given us an excellent chance to talk 
peace in telling us how he thinks the seas 
may be policed. Why not profit by the op- 
portunity, each adding his mite of discus- 
sion until there shall be created a public 
opinion before which, as Mr. Secretary Root 
foresees, even the most aggressive nation 
must bow? 
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By REAR-ADMIRAL LUCE, U.S.N. 


Among the most important and respon- 
sible duties which can devolve upon the 
naval officer is that of principal aid, or ad- 
viser, of the Secretary of the Navy. The 
office comes to him, or should come to him, 
when his judgment has been ripened by the 
varied experience of more active employ- 
ment, and a knowledge enriched by an in- 
timate acquaintance with the needs, and all 
the practical details, of the service afloat. 
The prestige which comes with high rank 
and command of a fleet will always prove a 
valuable asset. Such, in the main, were the 
Navy Commissioners from 1815 to 1842. 
They had never commanded fleets, for the 
simple reason that it was not the policy of 
the Government of that day to create fleets; 
but they brought to the office the rich ex- 
perience gained in war—the War of 1812. 
Such were Commodores John Rodgers, 
David Porter, Stephen Decatur, William 
Bainbridge, Charles Morris, Lewis War- 
rington and others. Three Post Captains, 
the highest rank of that day, constituted 
the Board of Navy Commissioners with the 
Secretary of the Navy at the head. In abol- 
ishing this board and substituting inde- 
pendent bureaus, it was argued with great 
plausibility that it was only a change of 
name from Commissioner to Chief of Bu- 
reau, and that the Secretary of the Navy 
would still have the advice and assistance 
of the same class of experienced officers. 
Thus the Board of Navy Commissioners of 
1841 was composed of Commodores* Charles 
Morris, Lewis Warrington and John B. 
Nicolson. The following year, 1842, we 
find, under the new law, Commodore Lewis 
Warrington, late Navy Commissioner, now 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Jommodore William M. Crane, Chief of 
Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography; and 
Commodore David Conner, Chief of Bu- 
reau of Construction and Equipment. This 
colossal mistake of stripping the Secre- 


*Captains in command of Squadrons, or Naval 
Stations, were given the title, by courtesy, of 
Commodore, 


tariat of all but one civilian cost the Navy 
millions upon millions of dollars without 
anything approaching adequate returns; 
and, what is far worse, it cost the country 
the naval prestige won in the War of 1812. 
For while.it is quite true that the several 
Chiefs of Bureaus were taken from the 
same class of experienced officers as those 
who had made up the old Board of Navy 
Commissioners, yet they were now assigned 
to duties which separated them from the 
Secretariat, leaving the civilian Secretary 
of the Navy in a state of complete isola- 
tion. Each separate Chief of Bureau was 
taken up with the affairs of his own bureau, 
leaving the general management of the 
Navy at large to a civilian totally unfamil- 
iar with naval or military affairs. Jt is as 
if a lawyer were put at the head of some 
great business enterprise for which he had 
neither training or aptitude (such as the 
American Line of trans-Atlantic steamers), 
and the board of directors should be sudden- 
ly wiped out, leaving the lawyer president 
of the company, the sole occupant of his 
office! Under such conditions it would not 
be long before the whole business would go 
into the hands of a receiver. That was the 
case with the Navy from 1842 to and in- 
cluding the year 1889, during which there 
was a gradual but sure decadence. The 
truth of this statement is amply borne out 
by the annual reports of successive Secre- 
taries of the Navy to Congress. 

In the annual report of the Secretary of 
the Navy of November 30, 1889, a table is 
given of eleven naval powers, showing the 
total tonnage and other particulars of each. 
The list does not include the United States. 
Following the table is the statement of the 
Secretary that: “the table shows that even 
when the present building programme is 
completed the United States cannot take 
rank as a naval power.” Too true! To- 
wards the last of the old Navy the decline 
had been so rapid that under the baneful 
influence of bureaucracy we had, in 1889, 
actually ceased to be a naval power! No 
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stronger argument against our present sys- 
tem could be advanced than this one fact! 
Having struck bottom its rise was inevi- 
table. 

In diseussing certain political phases in 
America some years ago the London Times 
remarked that all the bad legislation of 
which Congress was capable could not re- 
tard the growth and prosperity of the 
United States. Nor could maladministra- 


tion prevent the regeneration of the Navy: 


In 1881 a few far-sighted officers sowed the 
seed in good ground which germinated, and, 
in good time, brought forth the abundant 
harvest of a “fleet in being.” The question 
is now being discussed by the press as to 
the necessity of bringing the old Navy De- 
partment up to the requirements of the 
“New Navy.” 

It has been declared very often, and with 
some show of reason, that a naval officer of 
rank and experience should be placed at the 
head of the Navy; and the practice of the 
English Navy has been pointed to as an ex- 
ample that might well be followed. This 
position is whoily untenable. The office of 
First Lord of the English Admiralty is 
equivalent to that of our Secretary of the 
Navy; but whereas the former has a seat in 
Parliament and can advocate in person on 
the floor of the House the adoption of a 
given naval policy, the latter has to com- 
municate with Congress in writing which 
very few read. The English Admirals who 
a century ago became First Lords were, for 
distinguished services, elevated to the peer- 
age, and in consequence took their seats in 
the House of Lords. This gave them valu- 
able experience in public affairs and an in- 
timate acquaintance with the leading men 
who controlled the foreign policy of the 
state, advantages denied American naval 
officers. Of this class were Admirals Lord 
Anson, Sir Charles Saunders, Sir Edward 
Hawke, Lord Keppel, Lord Howe, the Earl 
of St. Vincent, Lord Barham and others. 
Each and all had been created peers for 
distinguished services in their profession 
before being called upon to preside over the 
affairs of the English Navy as a Minister 
of State. But naval officers are not fitted 
either by training or habits of thought for 
making good ministers of state. This is 
well illustrated by the experience in Eng- 
land. Following the execution of Byng, 
March 14, 1757, Pitt during a heated debate 
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severely criticised Admiral Lord Anson, 
“the late First Commissioner of the Ad- 
miralty.” But later, when the storm of pas- 
sion had subsided, he spoke of him as 


respectable ‘naval au- 
* * * 


“the greatest and most 
thority that ever existed in this country. 
To his wisdom, to his experience and care the 
nation owes the glorious naval successes of the 
last war. The state of facts laid before Parlia- 
ment in the year 1756 so entirely convinced 
me of the injustice done to his character that 
in spite of the popular clamors raised against 
him * * * J replaced him at the head of the 
Admiralty, and I thank God I had the resolu- 


tion to do so.” 


Coming as it did, after mature reflection, 
and considering its source, this is certainly 
But “Chatham’s posthumous 
eulogy,” according to Captain Montagu 
Burrows, R. N., is more than .offset by the 
opinion of “a sensible man like Lord Walde- 


” 
grave. 


high praise. 


“Lord Anson,” said he, “was in reality a good 
sea officer * * * but nature had not endowed 
him with those extraordinary abilities which had 
been liberally granted him by the whole 
nation.” 


sO 


This judgment, observes the author of 
the “Life of Lord Hawke,” has been con- 
firmed by the great modern authority of 
Lord Stanhope. The Earl of St. Vincent 
in a letter to Lord Keith announcing his 
(the Earl’s) appointment as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, writes: “How I shall suc- 
ceed remains to be proved; I have known 
many a good Admiral make a wretched 
First Lord of the Admiralty ;” and it is sup- 
posed and with reason that he alluded to 
his predecessors whose names we have given 
here. St. Vincent himself proved no excep- 
tion to the rule. Sir James Graham, a ci- 
vilian, who had served in two different ad- 
ministrations as First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty and who was evidently partial to naval 
officers in general, said: 


“I regard Lord St. Vincent as one of the 
greatest of our naval heroes; and, in his own 
element, almost unrivaled in history. I have 
read the debate, when Lord St. Vincent was 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in which Mr. Pitt. 
after the peace of Amiens, discussed the naval 
preparations and defences generally of this coun- 
try, and made a motion for inquiry which Mr. 
Fox supported, and I find that my almost uni- 
versal consent at that time Lord St. Vincent’s 
naval administration at the Admiralty was con- 
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demned, he being certainly on his own element 
one of the greatest of naval commanders.” 


And yet, notwithstanding all the animad- 
versions, it may be truthfully affirmed that 
the improvements inaugurated by Lord St. 
Vincent when First Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1801-4 laid the foundation of the tri- 
umphs of Lord Nelson in 1805. 


“Lord St. Vincent, whose ideas on naval 
strategy were clear and sound, though he did not 
use the technical terms of the art, discerned and 
provided against the very purpose entertained 
by Bonaparte of a concentration before Boulogne 
by ships drawn from the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean,”’* 


Of Admiral Lord Keppel it was said that 
when First Lord of the Admiralty, he al- 
lowed his personal animosity to Lord Rod- 
ney to get the better of him so far that he 
recalled Rodney from the command in the 
West Indies in “a manner the least consid- 
erate and most summary than can be well 
imagined.” It so happened that the order 
for his recall from the West Indies crossed 
the dispatch bearing Lord Rodney’s account 
of his great victory of April 12, 1782, over 
the French under de Grasse. It is assumed 
that such professional jealousy would be 
out of the question with a civilian First 
Lord. However that may be, it is conceded 
that in the English Navy, at least, the 
weight of evidence is decidedly in favor of 
a civilian to preside over the Navy; but it 
stands to reason that such civilians must 
have professional counsellors. Sir John 
Barrow, Secretary of the Admiralty during 
many years, and author of the lives of Lords 
Anson and Howe, in treating with great 
ability the question whether naval men or 
civilians make the best First Lords finds in 
favor of civilians, and Captain Burrows, R. 
N., in his “Life of Hawke,” asserts that: “It 
will not be found easy to dispute his posi- 
tion;” but he adds the proviso that “if you 
ean get the right kind of naval man for 
First Lord put him in.”+ Sir John Barrow 
sustains his views in favor of a civilian 
First Lord, first in the certainty that naval 
First Lords will show a partiality to those 


*Mahan—Sea Power French Revolution, Vol. 
II, page 119. See also “Naval Administration,” 
by Sir Admiral Vesey Hamilton, R. N., page 14. 

7Sir John Barrow was appointed Secretary to 
the Admiralty in 1804, where he served with 
slight intermission for forty yeafts, and under 
twelve different naval administrations. 
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who have served under them, and secondly, 
their want of the general knowledge neces- 


sary for a mixed position, half naval, half 


The civil First Lord assisted by naval 
men is his ideal; and the custom of succes- 
sive administrations has followed that di- 
rection. That is the gist of the whole ques- 
tion; a civilian Secretary of the Navy 
assisted by naval officers—in short, an Ad- 
mirally Staff. He might have added that 
naval First Lords are not always above 
wreaking their vengeance on their enemies 
of the profession, as in the case of Admiral 
Lord Keppel. The question of having a 
naval officer for Secretary of the Navy may 
be dismissed forever from the public mind. 

It is the duty of the Commander-in-chief 
afloat to do the best possible, under instruc- 
tions from headquarters, with the forces 
and facilities given him; but it is the duty 
of the naval administrator (the Secretary 
and his advisers) to see that that force is 
adequate to whatever occasion may arise. 
On him devolves the duty of utilizing the 
resources of the country to the best ad- 
vantage; of keeping the fleet well supplied 
at all times with men, provisions, and sup- 
plies of all kinds and munitions of war; 
and of devising such military measures as 
may most directly tend to the successful 
termination of a war. As in time of war 
there may be, and probably will be, two or 
more fleets or squadrons operating in dif- 
ferent spheres of the theatre of the war, not 
only their general management but their 
concert of action demand that at the Direc- 
torate, or Admiralty Staff, there shall be 
professional abilities of the highest order. 
The Trafalgar campaign may be cited as an 
illustration. The problem presented to the 
English Admiralty was to prevent the in- 
vasion of England by Napoleon. To this 
end Admiral Lord Keith with eleven ships 
of the line was stationed, at one stage of 
the campaign, in the Downs to watch the 
Texel and the Straits of Dover. Corn- 
wallis, blockading off Brest with from 
twenty to twenty-four ships, formed the 
centre of the British line. Pellew, off Ferol 
with eight ships, watched the combined fleet 
of fifteen. Collingwood was off Cadiz with 
Nelson was off Toulon with 
In the East Indies there were 
eight or ten ships. In the West Indies four 
ships of the line. All these varied stations 
were linked together by a chain of from one 


civil. 


eight ships. 
twelve ships. 
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hundred to one hundred and fifty smaller 
vessels. The positions and strength of these 
various detachments were changed from 
time to time as the exigencies of the war 
required. 

The blockade off Brest won the admira- 
tion of the world for its rigidity and con- 
stancy. As to supplies, Admiral Pellew 
wrote: “I can assert with confidence that 
our Navy was never better found, that it 
was never better supplied, and that our men 
were never better fed or better clothed.” 
Here we have ample evidence that the Com- 
missariat—the civil branch of the Admiralty 
—was thoroughly efficient, and the success- 
ful issue of the campaign, due to the skil- 
ful disposition of the ships, furnishes 
abundant proof that the military branch 
was equally efficient; and further, that the 
two parts worked in harmony, as one well- 
organized body. In short, the British Ad- 
miralty stood the test of a great war. It is 
a wonderful and instructive story of effi- 
cient naval administration-—this Trafalgar 
campaign. 

The readiness and ability to devise a 
strategic plan of operations in advance of 
hostilities is one of the first essentials of a 
sound system of naval administration. An 
able military writer of our own day in ad- 
vocating a close study of war as a science, 
remarks that: 


“We want to know, not only the best means 
and methods of conducting all the various op- 
erations of war, including the preparations 
therefor, but also, as far as possible, to clearly 
perceive all the conditions of the problem of 
war; to be able to analyze and combine those 
conditions; to estimate the character of the 
work to be done and the means necessary to 
attain that end; to measure, accurately, the 
means at our disposal, the best practicable 
method of combining them, and the results 
which we may reasonably expect to accomplish. 
In short, we want to be able to determine 
whether a given war problem is susceptible of 
solution by any means at our disposal; or, given 
the problem, to determine what are the means 
necessary to accomplish the desired end, and in 
what manner they must be used.” 


The study of such problems belongs to 
the naval administrator, the Secretary of 
the Navy and his staff, and on his efforts in 
making timely preparations depends very 


largely the final success in war. A very 
striking illustration of the evils flowing 
from a want of such knowledge—of the in- 
capacity to determine whether or not a war 
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problem is susceptible of solution is fur- 
nished by the case of the attacks of Charles- 
ton, S. C., ordered by the Navy Department 
during the Civil War. A competent naval - 
administration would have seen that the 
problem there was insoluble with the means 
at hand and hence would not have de- 
manded the impossible. 


From the foregoing it is clear that naval 
administration includes two separate and 
distinet parts, each one indispensable to the 
other, the military and the civil. The em- 
ployment of vessels of war comes under the 
military head; the construction, armament 
and equipment of vessels of war belong to 
the civil branch; the two are comprehended 
under Personnel and Matériel. The two 
parts should be so nicely adjusted as to work 
as one harmonious whole. Failure to com- 
prehend these simple truths is the cause of 
the miscarriage of the several efforts of 
Congress to organize the Navy Department 
on sound military and business principles. 

Having explained and illustrated the ob- 
jects and aims of naval administration, we 
may now give a summary of the efforts of 
Congress to devise a suitable form for the 
government of the Navy of the United 
States. 

(1) The Act of Congress of October 13, 
1775, established a “Marine Committee” 
composed of members of Congress. 

(2) November, 1776, Congress 
lished a “Continental Navy Board.” 

(3) The Act of October 28, 1779, estab- 
lished a “Board of Admiralty.” 

(4) February 7, 1781, General Alexander 
McDougall was made “Secretary of Marine” 
to take the place of the Board of Admiralty. 

(5) August, 1781, provided for an “Agent 
of Marine” to supersede all former Com- 
mittees. This duty subsequently devolved 
upon the “Superintendent of Finance.” 

(6) August 7, 1789, the Navy was placed 
under the Secretary of War, where it re- 
mained nine years. During this period the 
famous forty-four gun frigates, Constitu- 
tion and United States, and the thirty-sixes, 
Constellation and Chesapeake, were de- 
signed, built and launched. 

(7) The Act of April 30, 1798, estab- 
lished a Navy Department, but in name 
only. 

(8) Act of February 7, 1815, established 
Board of Navy Commissioners. 


estab- 
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(9) Act of August 31, 1842, abolished 
the military and executive branch for which 
the Navy Commissioners stood, and estab- 
lished the industrial branch represented by 
bureaus, as they exist practically to-day. 

The Act of April 30, 1798, establishing 
the Department of the Navy, provided for 
“a chief officer to be called the Secretary of 
the Navy,” “whose duty it shall be to exe- 
cute such orders as he shall receive from 
the President relative to the procurement 
of naval stores and materials; and the con- 
struction, armament, equipment and em- 
ployment of vessels of war, as well as other 
matters connected with the naval establish- 
ment of: the United States.” He was to 





Executive and Military Branch: 
(The “Employment of Vessels of War’) 


Nobody. Office not provided for. 





The War of 1812 exposed the utter inade- 
quacy of this crude attempt at organization 
—if “organization” it can be called—with 
the result that the Secretary was furnished 
by Congress with what might be termed a 
Board of Directors, or, in military parlance, 
a Naval General Staff, already referred to 
as the Board of Commissioners. Section 1 
of the Act of February 7, 1815, provided 
that 


“the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby authorized, by and with the advice 





*It is not easy to account for this abortive 
attempt to erect an executive department of the 
Government. The Colonial Navy was essen- 
tially English in all its principal characteris- 
tics; the English code of naval discipline had 
been adopted in its entirety; the English habits 
and customs of the sea service came to this 
country by inheritance, and the Continental 
Congress had established a Board of Admiralty. 
Surely there was, in the English Board of Ad- 
miralty, the framework on which our legis- 
lators might have constructed a form of naval 
administration suited to our institutions. 
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The President (Commander-in-Chief ) 


The Secretary of the Navy (I/is Exponent) 
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have “a principal clerk, and such other 
clerks as he shall think necessary ” No 
one could have thought for a moment that 
a Minister of State, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, could concern himself per- 
sonally about the “construction, armament 
and equipment of vessels of war” or their 
employment; and yet from the meagre de- 
tails of this very rudimentary form of or- 
ganization that duty must have devolved 
upon the Secretary himself or upon his 
civilian clerks—for there were no others. 
Arranged in tabular form for conven- 
ience of reference, Congress, by the Act of 
1798, provided for the naval administration 
of the United States as follows:* 





Civil and Industrial Branch: 


(Procurement of Naval Stores and Ma- 
terials, 

Construction, 

Armament, 

Equipment of vessels of war) 

Nobody. No provision made for such 

offices. 


and consent of the Senate, to appoint three 
officers of the Navy, whose rank shall not be 
below a post Captain” (at that time the high- 
est rank in the Navy), “who shall constitute a 
Board of Commissioners for the Navy of the 
United States, and shall have power to adopt 
such rules and regulations for the government 
of their meetings as they may judge expedient ; 
and the board so constituted shall be attached 
to the office of the Secretary of the Navy, and, 
under his superintendence, shall discharge all 
the ministerial duties of said office, relative to 
the procurement of naval stores and materials, 
and the ‘construction, armament, equipment and 
employment of vessels of war,’ as well as all 
other matters connected with the naval estab-— 
lishment of the United States.” 


The language of the two acts, it will be 
observed, prescribes the same duties precise- 
ly for the Secretary and for his advisers, 
the Navy Commissioners. And it was proper 
that the prescribed duties should be the 
same, inasmuch as the three commissioners 
were made part of the Secretary’s office—to- 
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gether they formed the Secretariat, and 
were to assist the Secretary by their coun- 
sel in the “employment of vessels of war” 
and to “execute such orders as the Secretary 
might receive from the President.” But it 
left out of the account offices for the “pro- 


curement of naval stores, and the construc- 
tion, armament and equipment of vessels of 
war,” duties which should have been pro- 
vided for under the general supervision of 
the Secretary. The Act of 1815 may be 
tabulated as follows: 


The President (Commander-in-Chief ) 


The Secretary of the Navy 


Executive and Military Branch: 
(For the employment of vessels of war) 


Three Navy Commissioners. 


It is obvious from the very wording of 
the Act that Congress had no conception of 
the principles on which naval administra- 
tion is based; for while it provided for the 
military branch it failed to provide for the 
civil and industrial branch. The “procure- 
ment of naval stores and materials” should 
not have been assigned, as already observed, 
as part of the duties of the Secretary of the 
Navy and his Board of Navy Commissioners, 
still less the “construction, armament and 


Civil and Industrial Branch: 


(Procurement of naval stores and ma- 
terials o 

Construction 

Armament and equipment of vessels of 
war) 

Nobody. 
offices.* 


No provision made for such 


These latter 
duties belong to the civil and industrial 
branch, and it was a fatal mistake to mix 
up and confound them with the military 
branch, except as coming under its general 
supervision, as stated above. 


equipment of vessels of war.” 


The system broke down, as might have 
been expected. The remedy for the defects 
was sought in the Act of August 31, 1842, 
which may be tabulated as follows: 


The President (Commander-in-Chief ) 


The Secretary of the Navy 


Civil and Industrial Branch: 


(The employment of vessels of war) 


Nobody. 
office. 


No provision made for such an 


*Much of the business of the Navy Depart- 
ment of that day was transacted by Naval Store 
Keepers, Navy Agents, and Naval Constructors. 
Among the latter were the noted Marine archi- 
tects, Joshua Humphries, Josiah Fox and Henry 
Eckford, the former the designer of the Con- 
stitution Class of forty-four gun frigates. But 
none of these officials formed part of the or- 
ganization of the Navy Department. 


Executive and Military Branch: 


(The procurement of naval stores and 
materials 

Construction 

Armament 

Equipment of vessels of war) 

Duties distributed among five bureaus— 
subsequently increased to eight. 


It will be seen from what has preceded 
that during the past 133 years Congress has 
made nine ineffectual attempts to create a 
form of naval administration worthy of the 
name. This is all the more remarkable 
when it is considered that nineteen years 
before the passage of the Act of 1798, es- 
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tablishing a Department of the Navy (con- 
sisting of one civilian and some clerks), 
Congress, as already stated, created a Board 
of Admiralty, to wit: 


“In Congress, October 28, 1779; Resolved, 
That a Board of Admiralty be established to 
superintend the naval and marine affairs of 
these United States, to consist of three com- 
missioners, not members of Congress, and two 
members of Congress,” etc., ete. 


The time has now arrived when this 
question of naval administration must be 
taken up in earnest by those who have the 
knowledge to deal with the subject intelli- 
gently. The principal points to be consid- 
ered are few and obvious. 

First, the Secretary of the Navy must be 
chosen from civil life; that goes without 
saying. 

Secondly, there must be a small but select 
board of naval officers to act as advisers of 
the Secretary of the Navy on all questions 
relating to the “Employment of vessels of 
war,” (to quote the Act of 1798) “as well as 
all other matters connected with the naval 
establishment of the United States.” The 
senior member of this board should be a 


naval officer of rank and experience, pref- 
erably one who has had command of a 
fleet, and while holding the office should 
have the rank and the pay of an admiral.* 
This board would form an Admiralty Staff, 


and be a part of the Secretariat. This pro- 
vides for the executive or military branch 
of the Department of the Navy; it is the 


*The term ‘‘Admiral” has been so extensively 
misused and abused of late years that it may 
not be out of place to state that there are three 
grades of admirals corresponding to the three 
grades of general officers of the Army, to wit: 
Admiral, ranking with General; Vice-Admiral, 
ranking with Lieutenant-General; Rear-Ad- 
miral, ranking with Major-General; Commo- 
dore, ranking with Brigadier-General. See Act 
of Nov. 15, 1776. The word “Admiral,” as used 
above, means a full Admiral. 
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first and most important step towards bring- 
ing the old Navy Department up to the re- 
quirements of the “New Navy.” 

The duties of the civil branch should be 
distributed at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy (as now provided for by 
the Act of August 31, 1842) among such 
bureaus as may be retained; but with the 
pernicious clause of that Act repealed. 
That clause runs as follows: It provides 
that the “orders of a Chief of Bureau shall 
be considered as emanating from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and shall have full force 
and effect as such.” This clause authorizes 
an infringement upon the prerogatives of 
the Secretary—a fatal defect in the law. 

Attention has been repeatedly called to 
the fact that this provision of the Act has 
the effect, in practice, of creating nine Sec- 
retaries of the Navy, each one, in his own 
particular sphere, clothed with authority 
equal to that of the constitutional Com- 
mander-in-Chief. This it is that has cre- 
ated the dire confusion, duplication of 
work, extravagance and _ irresponsibility 
which, according to several of the Secre- 
taries of the Navy in the past, have char- 
acterized the business methods of the Navy 
Department for the last sixty years. And 
this clause, moreover, exposes the fallacy of 
the contention that, under existing law, the 
Secretary of the Navy has ample authority, 
by a redistribution of the business of the 
bureaus, to correct the many and serious 
evils of the system now complained of. 
The source of the trouble is in the law itself. 

Any proposition for the reorganization of 
the Navy Department that seeks to impair 
or restrict in any degree the powers and re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary of the Navy, 
or share those powers and responsibilities, 
as at present, is unworthy of a moment’s 
consideration. 

These essential points conceded, all the 
various details must be worked out by a 
board of experts convened for the purpose. 


“The defect of the system is that no means is provided for co-ordinating the action 


of the Bureaus, except the single authority of the Secretary. 


This, in his beginning 


days of inexperience, together with preoccupations with the numerous engagements at- 
tendant upon a position of public responsibility, will most usually be inadequate to the 


task. 


To indicate a defect is not to prescribe a remedy; and the purpose of this article 
is to show things as they are, not to advocate particular changes. 


One of the ablest 


administrative sea officers, both afloat and ashore, that I have known in my professional 
career, stated before a Congressional Committee that he had ‘always believed it would 
be wise to have a board of five officers, for the purpose of harmonizing difficulties between 
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bureaus, settling upon a shipbuilding policy, and other matters that embarrass the head 
of the Department on account of a lack of professional knowledge.’ I don’t undertake 
to pass an opinion upon this particular suggestion, but confine myself to remarking that 
the fault in the system certainly exists, and that any remedy requires the careful obser- 
vation of two points: (1) That the adviser, one or a board, be wholly clear of adminis- 
trative activity; and (2) that he or they be advisers only, pure and simple, with no 
power to affect the individual responsibility of decision. This must be preserved under 
whatever method, as the Secretary’s privilege as well as his obligation.” 


Captain A. T. Mahan, U. 8. N., in“Naval Administration and Warfare.” 


Kconomy and sound business policy require that all existing independent bureaus and 
commissions should be placed under the jurisdiction of appropriate executive departments. 
it is unwise from every standpoint, and results only in mischief, to have any executive 
work done save by the purely executive bodies, under the control of the President; and 
each such executive body should be under the immediate supervision of a Cabinet minister. 


The President to Congress, Dec. 8. 
Dear Mr. Walker: 

The matter in which your excellent journal has so much interested itself—the matter 
of assuring for the future, by act of Congress, “a co-ordination of the work of the Navy 
Department,” etc.—has aroused the liveliest consideration among the members of the 
Board of Directors of our organization. On the occasion of a recent meeting they ex- 
pressed themselves-—as business men and men of affairs—amazed that such conditions 
should be permitted so long to maintain. When it was called to mind that our national 
defense was made, primarily, almost solely dependent upon the efficiency of our Navy, 
this feeling became accentuated into one of pronounced indignation. Utterance was freely 


given to the view that every interest of the country, business and other, would be con- 
served by the enactment of such legislation as Army and Navy Life is now so praise- 
worthily advocating; and that our lawmakers could not fail to find their prompt 


consideration and favorable action meeting the hearty approval of every intelligent 
constituency. 


THe CotumBus (Onto) BoARD OF TRADE, 















The Army. 

As regards the Army I call attention to the 
fact that, while our junior officers and enlisted 
men stand very high, the present system of pro- 
motion by seniority results in bringing into the 
higher grades many men of mediocre capacity 
who have but a short time to serve. -No man 
should regard it as his vested right to rise to 
the highest rank in the Army any more than 
in any other profession. It is a curious and 
by no means creditable fact that there should 
be so often a failure on the part of the public 
and its representatives to understand the great 
need, from the standpoint of the Service and the 
nation, of refusing to promote respectable, elder- 
ly incompetents. The higher places should be 
given to the most deserving men without regard 
to seniority ; at least, seniority should be treated 
as only one consideration. In.the stress of 
modern industrial competition no business firm 
could succeed if those responsible for its man- 
agement were chosen simply on the ground that 
they were the oldest people in its employment; 
yet this is the course advocated as regards the 
Army, and required by law for all grades except 
those of general officer. As a matter of fact, all 
of the best officers in the highest ranks of the 
Army are those who have attained their present 
position wholly or in part by a process of selec- 
tion. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


O. H. Perry, President. 


The scope of retiring boards should be ex- 
tended so that they could consider general un- 
fitness to command for any cause, in order to 
secure a far more rigid enforcement than at. 
present in the elimination of officers for mental, 
physical or temperamental disabilities. But this 
plan is recommended only if the Congress does 
not see fit to provide what in my judgment is 
far better; that is, for selection in promotion, 
and for elimination for age. Officers who fail to 
attain a certain rank by a certain age should be 
retired—for instance, if a man should not attain 
field rank by the time he is forty-five he should, 
of course, be placed on the retired list. Gen- 
eral officers should be selected as at present, and 
one-third of the other promotions should be 
made by selection, the selection to be made by 
the President or the Secretary of War from a 
list of at least two candidates proposed for each 
vacancy by a board of officers from the arm of 
the Service from which the promotion is to be 
made. A bill is now before the Congress hav- 
ing for its object to secure the promotion of offi- 
cers to various grades at reasonable ages 
through a process of selection, by boards of offi- 
cers, of the least efficient for retirement with a 
percentage of their pay depending upon length 
of service. The bill, although not accomplishing 
all that should be done, is a long step in the 
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right direction; and I earnestly recommend its 
passage, or that of a more completely effective 
measure. 

The cavalry arm should be reorganized upon 
modern lines. This is an arm in which it is 
peculiarly necessary that the field officers should 
not be old. The cavalry is much more difficult 
to form than infantry, and it should be kept up 
to the maximum both in efficiency and in 
strength, for it cannot be made in a hurry. At 
present both infantry and artillery are too few 
in number for our needs. Especial attention 
should be paid to development of the machine 
gun. A general service corps should be estab- 
lished. As things are now the average soldier 
has far too much labor of a non-military char- 
acter to perform. 


National Guard. 


Now that the organized militia, the national 
guard, has been incorporated with the Army as 
a part of the national forces, it behooves the 
government to do every reasonable thing in its 
power to perfect its efficiency. It should be as- 
sisted in its instruction and otherwise aided 
more liberally than heretofore. 
services of many well-trained regular officers 
will be essential in this connection. Such of- 
ficers must be specially trained at service 
schools best to qualify them as instructors of 
the national guard. But the detailing of officers 
for training at the service schools and for duty 
with the national guard entails detaching them 
from their regiments, which are already greatly 
depleted by detachment of officers for assign- 


ment to duties prescribed by acts of the Con- 
gress. 

A bill is now pending before the Congress 
creating a number of extra officers in the Army, 
which if passed, as it ought to be, will enable 


more officers to be trained as instructors of 
national guard and assigned to that duty. In 
case of war it will be of the utmost importance 
to have a large number of trained officers to 
use for turning raw levies into good troops. 
There should be legislation to provide a com- 
plete plan for organizing the great body of vol- 
unteers behind the regular Army and national 
guard when war has come. Congressional as- 
sistance should be given those who are endeay- 
oring to promote rifle practice so that our men, 
in the services or out of them, may know how 
to use the rifle. While teams representing the 
United States won the rifle and revolver cham- 
pionships of the world against all comers in 
Kngland this year, it is unfortunately true that 
the great body of our citizens shoot less and 
less as time goes on. To meet this we should 
encourage rifle practice among schoolboys, and, 
indeed, among all classes, as well as in the mili- 
tary services, by every means in our power. 
hus, and not otherwise, may we be able to 
assist in preserving the peace of the world. Fit 
to hold our own against the strong nations of 
the earth, our voice for peace will carry to the 
ends of the earth. Unprepared, and therefore 
unfit, we must sit dumb and helpless to defend 
ourselves, protect others or preserve peace. The 
first step—in the direction of preparation to 
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avert war if possible, and to be fit for war if it 
should come—is to teach our men to shoot. 


The Navy. 


I approve the recommendations of the General 
Board for the increase of the Navy, calling espe- 
cial attention to the need of additional destroy- 
ers and colliers, and, above all, of the four 
battleships. It is desirable to complete as soon 
as possible a squadron of eight battleships of 
the best existing type. The North Dakota, the 
Delaware, the F'loridu and the Utah will form 
the first division of this squadron. ‘The four 
vessels proposed will form the second division. 
It will be an improvement on the first, the ships 
being of the heavy, single calibre, all big-gun 
type. All the vessels should have the same 
tactical qualities—that is, speed and turning 
circle—and as near as possible these tactical 
qualities should be the same as in the four 
vessels before named now being built. 

I most earnestly recommend that the general 
board be by law turned into a general staff. 
There is literally no excuse whatever for con- 
tinuing the present bureau organization of the 
Navy. The Navy should be treated as a purely 
military organization, and everything should be 
subordinated to the one object of securing mili- 
tary efficiency. Such military efficiency can 
only be guaranteed in time of war if there is 
the most thorough previous preparation in time 
of pence-te preparation, I may add, which will 
in all probability prevent any need of war. The 
Secretary must be supreme, and he should have 
as his official advisers a body of line officers 
who should themselves have the power to pass 
upon and co-ordinate all the work and all the 
proposals of the several bureaus. A system of 
promotion by merit, either by selection or by 
exclusion, or by both processes, should be intro- 
duced. It is out of the question, if the present 
principle of promotion by mere seniority is kept, 
to expect to get the best results from the higher 
officers. Our men come too old, and stay for 
too short a time, in the high command positions. 
’'wo hospital ships should be provided. The 
actual experience of the hospital ship with the 
fleet in the Pacific has shown the invaluable 
work which such a ship does, and has also 
proved that it is well to have it kept under the 
command of a medical officer. As was to be 
expected, all of the anticipations of trouble from 
such a command have proved completely base- 
less. It is as absurd to put a hospital ship under 
a line officer as it would be to put a hospital on 
shore under such a command. This ought to 
have been realized before, and there is no ex- 
cuse for failure to realize it now. 

Nothing better for the Navy from every stand- 
point has ever occurred than the cruise of the 
battle fleet around the world. The improvement 
of the ships in every way has been extraordi- 
nary, and they have gained far more experience 
in battle tactics than they would have gained if 
they had stayed in the Atlantic waters. The 
American people have cause for profound grati- 
fication, both in view of the excellent condition 
of the fleet as shown by this cruise, and in 
view of the improvement the cruise has worked 
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in this already high condition. I do not believe 
that there is any other service in the world in 
which the average of character and efficiency in 
the enlisted men is as high as is now the case 
in our own. I believe that the same statement 
can be made as to our officers, taken as a whole; 
but there must be a reservation made in regard 
to those in the highest ranks—as to which I 
have already spoken—and in regard to those 
who have just entered the Service; because we 
do not now get full benefit from our excellent 
naval school at Annapolis. It is absurd not to 
graduate the midshipmen as ensigns; to keep 
them for two years in such an anomalous posi- 
tion as at present the law requires is detrimental 
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to them and to the Service. In the academy 
itself, every first-class man should be required 
in turn to serve as petty officer and officer; his 
ability to discharge his duties as such should 
be a prerequisite to his going into the line, and 
his success in commanding should largely deter- 
mine his standing at graduation. The board of 
visitors should be appointed in January, and 
each member should he required to give at least 
six days’ service, only from one to three days’ 
to be performed during June week, which is the 
least desirable time for the board to be at An- 
napolis so far as benefiting the Navy by their 
observations is concerned, 


FEVER 


By BIRDIE BAXTER CLARKE 


When your first long hitch is over; and you’ve cashed your finals few, 
And a breakfast and a boat-ride are all that’s left for you, 

And you toy with your collar, as you don your suit of “cits,” 

While your bunkie, sitting near you, has the bluest kind of fits; 
You are bubbling o’er with pleasure at the thought of going out; 
The friends at home will welcome you, of that there’s not a doubt; 


And it never seems to strike you, 


that you’ve made a beaten track, 


In these years you’ve been a soldier— 
That you might come back! 


So you hasten out as boat call blows—last call you have to stand— 
And you wave farewell to comrades as you push away from land. 
First call for drill is sounding from the bugle’s throat of gold, 
But you are free—“don’t have to stand no drills in heat and cold”; 
Altho’ you get to wondering, as these scenes fade from sight, 

If drilling really was so bad, and walking post at night. 

You think, of course, when first discharged one feels just sort o’ sad: 


But it’s Army fever symptoms— 
And you've got ’em bad! 


Youw’re in business on the outside, and you’re making good, it seems; 
But the bugle keeps a-calling, and a-calling thro’ your dreams. 
Then some day you meet a soldier out on furlough for a week; 

And you think it only friendly to go up to him and speak; 

And you find you know his brother, or his cousin, or his friend, 
And your job upon the outside has found a sudden end; 

For a longing fierce comes o’er you that your soul cannot resist— 


It’s the crisis of the fever— 
And you re-enlist! 





ON BOTH SIDES OF A WAR 


The Personal Adventures of a War Correspondent in the 
Russian-Japanese War 


By EDWIN EMERSON 


(The fourteen before-printed portions of Colonel Emerson’s story relate his negotiations 
with the managers of leading periodicals of the country for the billet of correspondent in 
Manchuria in the summer cf ’03, after he had made up his mind that war between Russia 
and Japan was inevitable, his arrival in Tokio, his efforts to obtain the necessary authority to 
go to the front, his departure for Newchang, first step in his plans for running the Russian 
lines, his meeting with Gen. Kuropatkin, his experiences at Mukden, and description of the 
battle of Wafango, how, when ordered by the Russian authorities to go to Moscow, he escaped 
across country to Shanhaikwan, and thence, via Pekin, joined the Honghutze, hearing news of 
the Japanese advance, pushed on to Yingkow on the west bark of the Liao, got back into the 
Japanese lines, was present at the battle of T'ashi-tshao, made a trip up the Liao to see the 
Sivutch, from the stern of which ill-fated vessel he took the double cagle of Imperial Russia. 
which resulted in his banishment from Yingkow. He then went to Kiachow, joined forces with 
the correspondent of the Associated Press, and made arrangements for the cxrpenses necessary 


in connection with his plan to enter Port Arthur.) 


First we settled up our stores with the 
landlord and at the club. This took nearly 
one-third of our pile. 

Then we packed up our belongings. 
Through a Chinese comprador we next 
bought a staunch sailing sampan which we 
had long ago picked out and bargained for, 
since we were both agreed that a small boat 
stood a better chance of running the block- 
ade than a big junk, besides costing less 
and ridding us of the necessity of depend- 
ing on a Chinese skipper and crew. 

Our sampan, measuring some thirty feet 
in length, with a square sail rigged on a 
diagonal bamboo sprit, cost us twenty-six 
dollars, together with all its rigging, rudder, 
sweeps, poles, grappling stick, bail scoop, 
sponge, anchor, lantern, straw, awning and 
sleeping mats. At the prow of our sampan 
on each side were carved two big human 
eyes, for, as our Chinese comprador ex- 
plained to us: 

“Sampan no have eye, no can see,” 


Into this sampan we stocked a barrel of 
fresh water, several boxes of hardtack, corned 
beef, a small bag of rice, some tea, coffee, 
chocolate, sugar and salt, a gross of Chinese 
matches, a small spirit lamp for cooking, 
with a gallon of wood alcohol, and one bot- 
tle each of whisky and brandy for emergen- 
cies. In addition to these stores, sufficient 
for three sea in were 
driven out of our course, we provided our- 
selves with a compass, a British admiralty 
chart of the Yellow Sea, and two small 
flags, one French and one American, which 
we had begged of our respective consuls. 

My Stars and Stripes were to be raised 
in ease we should be overhauled by any Jap- 
anese warship. Mareel’s tri-color was to fly 
at our masthead if ever we got through the 
blockade and under the 
Port Arthur. 

When we were all ready to set sail some- 
thing happened to delay our start. Me- 
Dermid came to me and told me that two 


weeks at case we 


Russian guns of 
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Russian officers, despatch bearers from 
Stoessel to Kuropatkin, had just arrived 
from Port Arthur in a junk. The English 
and American newspaper correspondents in 
Chefoo had tackled them, but had not been 
able to get a word out of them. McDermid 
thought that I might possibly get a story 
out of them by tackling them in German— 
for one of the officers was said to be a Ger- 
man prince—or possibly they might un- 
bosom themselves to my friend the French- 
man. For the sake of the Chicago News 
McDermid begged me to postpone our 
voyage long enough to make a try for this 
story. Besides, he urged, we might get 
some valuable personal introductions and 
local pointers that should serve our pur- 
poses once we got inside of Port Arthur. 
So Marcel and I set out on the trail of the 
two Russian despatch bearers. 

They were not at the Beach Hotel. From 
the Russian consul Marcel learned that the 
two officers had sought refuge from the im- 
portunities of the reporters by lodging in 
private quarters far out of town, near the 
European Hospital. They were Prince 
Radziwill, a Polish nobleman whose mother 
achieved some international fame by suing 
the estate of the late Cecil Rhodes in South 
Africa, while the other was a Lieutenant 
Kristoferoff, on the staff of General Kuro- 
patkin. With them was a lady who had 
escaped from Port Arthur in the same junk. 

We took ’rikshas and drove out to the 
officers’ lodgings—a pretty European villa 
by the sea. We found them inclined to be 
uncommunicative, especially Prince Radzi- 
will, who appeared full of suspicion of 
everybody; but when we told them of our 
project they opened up, and Lieutenant 
Kristoferoff ordered champagne. 

Once the glasses had been filled the talk 
became more animated, and soon Kristo- 
feroff as well as Radziwill were telling us 
all about their recent harrowing experiences 
in the besieged fortress. It appeared that 
both of them, coming from Kuropatkin’s 
headquarters at Liao-yang only two months 
before, had run the blockade in junks both 
going and coming. The stories they told of 
the distress within the city and the fierce 
fighting in the outer forts and trenches were 
blood-eurdling. For General  Stoessel 
neither of the two officers had a good word 
to say. 


We sat up all night with them, drinking, 
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smoking, and listening to their thrilling ex- 
periences. Now and then during the earlier 
part of the evening we got occasional 
glimpses of the lady. Once when Radziwill 
went out of the room the big Russian Lieu- 
tenant, who was as frank and open as a 
schoolboy, confided to Marcel that this lady 
was some officer’s wife in Port Arthur with 
whom the prince had eloped. Hence the 
need of their secrecy toward the foreign 
reporters. 

When the sun rose over the blue waters 
of Chefoo we dismissed our sleeping ’riksha 
coolies, took a farewell round of drinks with 
Prince Radziwill, after which Kristoferoff 
rowed us along the shore back to the Beach 
Hotel for breakfast. 

McDermid was there waiting for us. He 
got me to dictate my story to him on his 
typewriter. It took almost all day to write, 
and must have cost the Chicago News many 
hundred dollars in cable tolls, but it meant 
a brilliant scoop for the News and for Mc- 
Dermid. 

As it turned out, it was lucky for us that 
we had not started, for, about sundown, as 
we went down to the harbor to get our sam- 
pan ready, we met Captain Edler, of the 
steamship Chefoo. He told me that he was 
starting out late that night for the Miatao 
Islands, to a point called Fisherman’s Rock, 
about half-way between Chefoo and Port 
Arthur, to lighter a_ blockade-running 
steamer .which had struck on the rocks 
among those islands. He offered to take 
our sampan in tow as far as a point called 
Fisherman’s Rock, thus saving us some fifty 
miles of the total distance of eighty miles 
to Port Arthur. 

Of course I accepted Captain Edler’s of- 
fer with grateful alacrity, but Marcel was 
not pleased—merely because the kind offer 
came from a German. 

Owing to some breakage on his anchor 
winch Captain Edler could not start until 
after midnight. 

This gave us time for a few last arrange- 
ments. Marcel went to the Russian consul 
and got him to give him a letter of intro- 
duction to General Stoessel in Port Arthur. 

Meanwhile I went to the Japanese consul 
and told him of my plans. He disapproved 
officially, but unofficially he presented me to 
Commander Morito, the Japanese naval ob- 
server stationed at Chefoo for the purpose 
of putting a stop to the wireless telegraphy 
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set in operation between the Russian con- 
sulate and Port Arthur. 

Commander Morito was good enough to 
give me an unofficial letter addressed to the 
naval officers of Admiral Togo’s blockading 
fleet in which it was explained that I was a 
correspondent of the Tokyo Yorodzu Choho 
on my way into Port Arthur. 

“Of course it will be my duty,” said Com- 
mander Morito, “to notify our blockading 
squadron that another blockade-runner has 
left this port. If one of our cruisers or de- 
stroyers picks you up possibly this letter 
may pass you through, though I doubt it. 
I may even get into trouble for having al- 
lowed you to proceed, but the consul and I 
will have to share the responsibility if any 
blame arises out of this. 

“Tf you should get through the blockade 
I advise you strongly to destroy this letter, 
otherwise it may go hard with you in Port 
Arthur.” 

On that we shook hands all around, and 
I went to rejoin Marcel. Into the envelopes 
of our letters from the consuls we put sand, 
so they might sink if thrown overboard. 

There was music that evening at the 
Beach Hotel, and a hop afterwards in the 
garden. Marcel and I danced every num- 
ber. Prince Radziwill and Lieutenant Kris- 
toferoff also were there, with their lady. 
Likewise some of our naval officers off the 
cruiser Cincinnati. One of them was Com- 
mander Gilmore, the officer who did the 
Philippine Islands on foot as a captive of 
Aguinaldo. This night he was the captive 
of another. He and Prince Radziwill 
wanted to fight a duel over her. I never 
learned the outcome, for at midnight Mar- 
cel and I had to hurry down to Captain 
Edler’s steamer. 

A squall had come up and a heavy sea 
was running. I thanked our hidden stars 
that we were not out at sea in our little 
sampan bobbing up and down at the end of 
her tow-line astern of us. We had taken 
everything out of her but her rigging and 
our boxes and barrels of provisions. 

It would have been better to have hoisted 
the sampan up on deck of the steamer, but 
there was not room enough. So we had 
lashed everything inside of her but the two 
flags, the chart, the compass, and our sack 
of Chinese and Russian money. These we 
brought with us on board the Chefoo. 

When the German skipper saw our chart 


and little compass 
seorn, 
own. 

“For a wonder,” he said, “it shows nearly 
true. But at best it’s nothing but a toy to 
play with. The chart is too general. You 
should have got one especially for Port 
Arthur.” 

We had scarcely steamed out of the bay 
when the sampan astern began to jump and 
lurch, straining so hard on her tow-line that 
it was plain she would be swamped. 

Marcel lifted both hands to heaven, but 
the captain only shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt can’t be helped,” he said. “There is 
no way of keeping a small tow from surging 
unless I should slow down to sailing speed. 
That I don’t feel free to do, for there is con- 
siderable danger that the wreck out at Fish- 
erman’s Rock may break to pieces in this 
heavy sea, so I must hurry to be there by 
daylight. 

“Of course your sampan might keep dry 
longer if I lengthened her tow-line and 
should put a couple of men into her to 
steer and watch the tow-line, but it would 
only be risking their lives.” 

“Tf anybody is to man the sampan,” I 
said, “that is our job.” But the skipper 
merely shook his head and scowled. 

As we breasted the gale the sampan 
plunged worse and worse, and soon began 
to ship water at every plunge. The captain 
let out the tow-lines as far as they would 
go, but still the little boat surged and 
swayed in big ziz-zag jumps. 

Standing at the steamer’s pitching stern 
we could scarcely see our sampan in the 
darkness through the mist and spray. Be- 
fore long she was full of water and drag- 
ging along with her nose under the sea. 

Marcel wrung his hands. The captain 
said: “I knew I should have to drag that 
sampan under water most of the way, but 
I did not think it would happen so soon. I 
wish I had never said I would take her. 
That drag astern is holding down our 
speed.” 


his lips curled with 
Ile compared the compass to his 


When I spoke to him of our provisions on 


board the submerged sampan he merely 
laughed and said: “When you go to sea 
in an open boat you should keep such stuff 
watertight. The best I can do for you now 
is to haul her up close to the taffrail with 
her nose out of water.” 

We went astern to watch 


the Chinese 
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sailors haul in the tow-line. The steamer 
was pitching and rolling so that we could 
scarcely keep on our feet. As the sailors 
hauled on the ropes with a Chinese “heave 
ho, yo ho!” the tow-post of the sampan 
broke or was ripped out of its socket. An 
instant later the line fastened to the sam- 
pan’s mast parted, and the sunken sampan 
was lost to view in the darkness. 

Then Marcel broke down and wept. Be- 
tween his sobs he charged the German cap- 
tain with having lost our sampan on pur- 
pose, just because he, Marcel, was a French- 
man. 

The German skipper turned his back on 
him and invited me into his cabin. There 
he called for a stiff grog. 

“See here,” he said in German, “I am 
sorry, but it could not be helped. I never 
should have consented to tow your boat, but 
I risked it to please you. The boat was no 
good, anyhow, for your purposes. It takes 
a Chinese fisherman to sail a sampan out 
on the open sea, and you are both Jandsmen. 

“Now listen to me! When we get to 
Fisherman’s Rock and the Island of Takin- 
tao you will see some stranded life-boats up 
on the beach of that island. Those boats be- 
long to the owners of the wrecked Unison, 
but I am responsible for the property. 
Those life-boats are better for your purpose 
than that sampan. One of them was used 
by Major Seaman and his friend the Ameri- 
can Army officer when those two tried to 
sail to Port Arthur from the Miatao Isl- 
ands, but had to give it up on account of 
the contrary winds. You can pick out any 
boat you like and give me a receipt for it. 
I will settle the matter with the owners if 
they ever ask me about it. As for those lost 
provisions, you will find plenty more pro- 
visions on the Miatao Islands, and water- 
casks, too. So cheer up!” 

Then he ordered another hot grog and 
drew forth his own charts of Pechili Straits, 
Port Arthur and Talienwen Bay. He 
pointed out Fisherman’s Rock and Takin- 
tao, the northernmost of the Miatao Isl- 
ands, lying but thirty miles from Lao- 
tishan, the southern promontory of Kwan- 
tung Peninsula, on which Port Arthur lies. 

Near the point of the promontory, he 
said, was a revolving light, now out of com- 
mission because of the war. Close under 
that lighthouse, bearing to the west, was 
a little wind-sheltered cove with a sandy 
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beach, where a small boat could make a 
landing. Otherwise the coast was rocky and 
dangerous for miles on both sides. 

As soon as I had made a landing in that 
cove the thing to do was to climb up the 
mountainside to the lighthouse and throw 
myself on the mercy of the Russian light- 
house keeper, who would duly deliver me 
over to Stoessel’s soldiers. 

As for my French companion, the skip- 
per advised me to send him back to Chefoo. 

When I went below and told Marcel of 
the German captain’s reassurances he re- 
fused to be comforted. “Mere words,” he 
said, “to gloss over the loss of our all. We 
should never have sailed with this brute of 
a German. Now all is lost.” 

It was growing light when the captain 
aroused us in our bunks. The weather had 
calmed down, but a heavy swell was still 
running. A rocky island lay off our star- 
board bow. From a little sandy bay some 
half-naked Chinamen were putting out with 
sampans. On the beach lay a lot of wreck- 
age and three overturned lifeboats. 

Captain Edler pointed out Fisherman’s 
Rock to me, barely showing over the water 
on our port side. 

“The rock is awash at high tide,” he said. 
“That’s where the Unison came to grief. 
Now she’s gone for good. What remained 
of her broke up last night and there’s noth- 
ing left to save but what you see there on 
the beach. Most of her cargo, together with 
her officers and crew, I carried to Chefoo on 
my last trip, and some of it went in a junk. 
If those Chinese fishermen will only work 
for me I'll get all that stuff on board by to- 
night.” 

We went ashore and found half a dozen 
Chinese soldiers from Chefoo in charge of 
the jettisoned cargo. 

There were boxes on boxes with tins of 
corned beef and with cans of condensed 
milk, barrels of dried fish and other eatables 
by the wholesale. Also there were eases of 
bottled beer, hogsheads of rum and several 
water casks. All of this stuff had been in- 
tended for the starving people pent up in 
Port Arthur. But for the fact that the 
Unison was wrecked half a mile outside of 
the blockading radius of twenty-five miles, 
said Captain Edler, the Japanese could 
have grabbed all this stuff. Already they 
had come snooping around this island sev- 
eral times since the Unison first got stuck. 
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Later, when the Unison’s Norwegian crew 
and officers were carried to Chefoo a Japa- 
nese torpedo boat accompanied them. 

Now Captain Edler got busy organizing 
gangs of Chinese fishermen to transport the 
salved cargo to his steamer in their sam- 
pans. 

Meanwhile Marcel and I inspected the 
beached lifeboats. All had suffered 
the blistering sun. The smallest of the 
three was in the best condition. She was an 
all-wood craft of whaleboat form, measuring 
about twenty-four feet in length, with 
watertight compartments at stem and stern 
and along both sides. After rummaging 
around among the wreckage on the beach we 
found her rudder, a couple of sweeps and a 
smaller oar that would do for a jury rudder. 
Furthermore we found a small mast with a 
three-cornered sail, two small water-casks 
with rings for lashing, and a grappling- 
hook, but no anchor. 

“There you are,” said the German cap- 
tain. “You could not ask for a better boat 
for two landlubbers like you. That boat 
will float like a cork, no matter how you 
mishandle her. -All you need for an anchor 
is a big stone.” 

Then he ordered his Chinese coolies to 
move the boat down into the water for us. 
The boat proved so heavy that it took ten 
men to drag her down through the soft sand 
into the water. 

As soon as she lay in the water she began 
to leak in every seam. The water gushed 
into her in little streams. 

“She'll be all right,” said Captain Edler, 
“after she has lain in the water some time. 
If you don’t want to wait so long there is 
plenty of oakum and tar to ealk her with 
among that wreckage. There are aslo sev- 
eral gallons of paint from the Unison if 
you want to mak® a complete job of it.” 

Then he returned to his work, while we 
rummaged around in the for 
further finds. 

In an overturned chest I found a mass of 
charts, all rolled up. I unrolled one after 
another. They were from all the Seven 
Seas, giving such widely different harbors 
as Copenhagen, San Francisco, Constanti- 
nople, Boston; Yokohama, Liverpool, Bue- 
nos Ayres and Vladivostock. 

For several hours I sat in the hot sun un- 
rolling chart after chart. At last I 
upon one that was ecaleulated to serve our 


from 


wreckage 


came 


purpose. It was one of Imray’s huge blue- 
backs, and styled itself, “Chart No. 182. 
Coast of China. No. 2. From the River 
Yangise to the Gulf of Pechili, 1896.” 

Besides the main chart, on which every 
one of the Miatao Islands down to our own 
island and “Fisherman’s Rock” was plainly 
recorded, there were little separate charts 
printed on the margin showing enlarge- 
ments of the harbors of Chefoo, Hope 
Sound (Mia-tao Islands), and Port Arthur. 
Here and there on the chart were circular 
dials showing the points of the compass. 

To make this chart serve our purpose all 
that was necessary was to fold it down to a 
narrow space of about a foot square, within 
which lay our group of islands and Port 
Arthur, and to lay our compass on the dial 
marked within this space indicating the 
proper points of the compass. 

This chart, in short, was a great find. 
Its possession gave us a feeling that as long 
as the compass and chart were with us we 
could never feel utterly lost at sea. 

The German Captain did not get through 
with his lading that night. While he slept 
aboard his boat, Marcel and I camped on 
the beach under a raised piece of canvas and 
tarpaulin from the sunken steamer. 

Next morning our lifeboat was nowhere 
to be seen. One of the Chinese fishermen 
pointed along the shore to westward. I 
climbed an intervening hill and saw the half 
submerged boat tumbling about in the surf 
of the nearest cove. 

The stone anchor was still dragging when 
Marcel and I got to the boat, and wading 
in water up to our waists brought her back 
into our bay. 

We were still busy replacing the former 
anchor stone with a heavier one, while the 
German Captain stood over us making dis- 


paraging remarks, when suddenly a torpedo 
boat flying the Japanese war flag poked her 


nose and 


around the promontory 
steaming into our little bay. 


came 


A boat was put out and came rowing in- 
shore. A Japanese naval Lieutenant 
stepped out and appreached us. Captain 
Kdler rose to meet him. 

The little Lieutenant saluted stiffly and 
said: “Who is the Captain of that vessel, 
sir?” 

“Very well, then I have the honor to in- 
form you that our zone of blockade extends 
in a radius of twenty-five nautical miles 
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around Port Arthur. This point is but two 
miles south of that zone. Any vessel leav- 
ing here in a northerly, northeasterly or 
northwesterly direction will not only be sub- 
ject to confiscation, but may be sunk by our 
guns or exploded by our mines.” 

Having delivered his little speech the 
Japanese Lieutenant turned on his heel, re- 
entered his boat, and presently the torpedo 
boat steamed out of the bay and around the 
bend. 

The German Captain shook his fist after 
them. Marcel, too, for once, found himself 
in accord with the German. 

This visit from the Japanese Navy gave 
me a new idea. A steep hill, about 500 
metres high, rose from the centre of our 
island. From the top of this height I might 
see more of our unwelcome guest. 

So Marcel and I, after breakfast, to- 
gether climbed the hill. It took us nearly 
until noon to reach the summit. 

At the top we got a magnificent view in 
every direction. All around us stretched a 
deep-blue sea from which the bare rocks of 
the Miatao Islands stuck out like stepping- 
stones from a purple puddle. 

Far to northward we could discern the 
faint violet outlines of Laotishan, the great 
headland of Port Arthur. 

In between us and the distant headland 
we could see a file of diminutive-looking 
cruisers, four in number, steaming slowly 
to westward. The torpedo boat that had 
just left us followed them. 

Even as we followed them with our eyes 
the wind brought us the faint booming of 
heavy guns from the direction of Port 
Arthur. Then there would be utter silence 
for five or six minutes until again the faint 
sounds of heavy cannonading smote upon 
our ears. 

Another thing we learned while on the 
hilltop was that only from this place could 
we find out the true direction of the wind, 
for in our bay below the wind often swept 
around in a circle. 

Talking over our plans, with the help of 
our new chart and the German skipper’s 
sea-glasses, Marcel and I made up our 
minds that the thing for us to do was to 
wait until the wind should have shifted 
clearly to the north in the direction of Lao- 
tishan before we set sail. The only way 
to make sure of a favorable wind and of 
the immediate whereabouts of the Japanese 


cruisers would be to climb up to this moun- 
taintop every day to spy out the prospect. 

When we got down to the level again we 
found Captain Edler ready to start back 
for Chefoo. 

“T have had your boat: bailed dry,” he 
said. “She is still leaking badly, but not so 
bad that you can’t make a trial trip in her. 
Now let me see how you are going to sail 
her.” 

So we stepped the mast into her, hung the 
rudder pintels into the gudgeons, got out 
our oars, and with half a dozen Chinese 
fishermen helping us, pushed the boat into 
the water. Before we could get our little 
three-cornered sail up the tide swept us out 
into the open. 

Then the trouble began. The boat would 
not answer her helm. 

“Get out your jury rudder!” yelled the 
German Captain. 

While trying to adjust the oar in the 
thole-pin at the stern Marcel lost it over- 
board. The tide swept it out of our reach. 

Captain Edler on his bridge roared with 
laughter. I tore off my clothes and dived 
overboard for the oar. 

“Look out for sharks!” yelled the Ger- 
man. 

As I tried to swim back to the boat with 
the oar the boat drifted away from me 
faster than I could swim. 

Captain Edler yelled directions at Marcel. 
He tried to put about, but the boat still 
failed to answer the helm. 

The Captain on his bridge let loose a vol- 
ley of German oaths. Then he had’ his 
dingy lowered and sent a couple of men to 
pick me up and to bring back the lifeboat 
after Marcel had succeeded in lowering the 
sail. 

When we were back on the beach and I 
was climbing into my clothes the Captain 
came ashore. 

“See here!” he said, “I won’t allow you 
two fellows to trust yourself alone again in 
that boat. It would be nothing short of 
murder. If you want to commit suicide you 
will have to do it without my aid and knowl- 
edge. Besides, I am responsible for this 
boat to her owners, and I don’t care to have 
it lost at sea. No, my friends, you will 
have to come back with me to Chefoo.” 

Marcel turned pale with rage and began 
to talk back in French, but I stopped him. 
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This was a time for talking German— 
polite, soft German at that. 

“Of course you have a perfect right to 
forbid us to take the boat,” I said, “but you 
shouldn’t compel us to return to Chefoo 
with you if we don’t want to come. 

“You know we have never claimed to be 
sailors, but you could see for yourself that 
this boat would not answer her helm in that 
wind and tide. Losing our oar overboard 
was an accident that might happen to any 
one. The next time we will take reserve 
oars. There are enough of them still lying 
on the beach.” 

“There will be no next time, I tell you 
roared the Captain, bringing down his fist 
on his thigh. 

I began all over again in softer German 
than before. If we could keep the boat, I 
promised, we would not go out in her again 
without taking along some of the Chinese 
fishermen. 

“All right,” said the Captain at last; “on 
that condition only will I fee] justified in 
leaving you here alone. As for running the 
blockade into Port Arthur, you’ll never do 
it. You fellows don’t know enough.” 

With that he called for a few bottles of 


1? 


iced beer from his steamer, pledged our 
good luck in it—“for you need it,” he said 


with an ominous wink, and wished us 
good-by. 

Half an hour later the steamship Chefoo 
was out of sight, and we were left alone on 
our little island with six Chinese soldiers 
and half a hundred Chinese fisherfolk, none 
of whom could understand a word we said. 

From now on we lived a sort of Robinson 
Crusoe life on that island, while waiting 
for a favorable shift of wind and getting 
our boat ready. 

Finding that she leaked steadily we got a 
gvang of natives to pull her out of the water; 
then, after scraping the old paint off her we 
calked every seam outside and inside with 
oakum soaked in tar. This job took several 
days, for we had no tools but our pocket- 
knives. 

Meanwhile one of us climbed the moun- 
tain each day to spy out the land, while the 
other worked at the ealking job. On the 
very first day of our solitude we had grabbed 
the soldiers’ rifles, together with their car- 
tridge belts while they were at their noon- 
day meal, and from that time forth we al- 
ways went armed, and one of us constantly 


kept within instant reach of our stack of 
rifles. At night we took turns keeping 
guard, while the other man slept under the 
tarpaulin on the beach. 

To make sure of any other firearms that 
might be on the island we ransacked every 
Chinese fisherman’s hut, but found nothing. 

By way of showing the natives that we 
understood the use of the soldiers’ Mausers 
Marcel and I went hunting once or twice 
and brought back some wild pigeons we had 
shot on the mountainside. These, cooked 
with rice, made a pleasant variety after our 
steady diet of canned food from the remains 
of the jettisoned cargo. 

As a result of our always going armed, 
and Marcel’s haughty ways with the natives, 
their women and children were so terrorized 
that they fled headlong whenever we ap- 
proached them, while the men dared not re- 
fuse us when we asked them to help us pull 
our heavy boat in and out of the water. 

After we had calked and painted our boat 
inside and out, the boat still leaked wretch- 
edly, and we had to draw her out again to 
calk and paint her anew. 

At last we had her ready for another trial 
trip. This time we took two Chinese lads 
along to help us sail the boat. We had 
searcely got her out of the bay when the 
wind fell to a dead calm. Meanwhile the 
tide, which ran like a millrace between 
those islands, swept us steadily out to sea. 

We took to rowing, each manning a sweep 
together with one of the Chinese boys, but 
though we rowed hard and long we could 
make no headway. The Chinese fisher boys’ 
brown faces turned ghastly gray and the 
younger of the two began to sniffle. 

When darkness fell we were nearly out of 
sight of our island, and we wished for the 
hundredth time that we had brought along 
our water-casks and food supplies instead of 
those useless rifles and cartridges. Even 
our compass and chart had been left be- 
hind, as well as our slickers. To make mat- 
ters worse we had to keep bailing all the 
time, for the boat still leaked as if she had 
never been calked. 

At length, after struggling with the oars 
half through the night, the tide turned and 
we slowly came within sight again of our 
island and of our bay. At this sight we 
fell upon our oars and rowed with a will. 

It was early dawn when we at last stepped 
on dry land once more, dead tired and with 
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our hands blistered and swollen like pin- 
cushions. On top of that one of us had to 
stay awake to keep guard, and when we 
flipped a coin I was the one that got “stuck.” 

All next day we were too worn out to 
work on the boat. On the day after that we 
forced the natives to draw the boat out of 
the water again and we calked and painted 
her all over for the third time. This 
time one of the fishermen brought us some 
of the calking stuff used by the Chinese on 
their junks and sampauns, a substance simi- 
lar to crude white of lead or plaster of paris, 
and with that we stuffed every gaping seam. 

Our plan of campaign now was to wait 
until some night when the wind should be 
blowing northward, and to set sail on the 
point of low tide, when the current set 
northward. Incidentally the coast had to be 
clear of Japanese cruisers or torpedo boats, 
and if the moon, which was waxing, shone 
clear enough to show us the dim outlines of 
the Port Arthur headlands, so much the 
better. 

Now, nearly a fortnight had been lost by 
us in these preparations. Every time that 
our ears caught the distant booming of can- 
nons from the north our impatience to be 
off grew. One night we were forcibly re- 
minded of our errand by a floating mine 
from Port Arthur that was washed up 
against the rocks on the other side of our 
island. The explosion shook us like an 
earthquake. 

Ever since we had seized the Chinese 
soldiers’ rifles I was afraid that a report of 
this might be spread to the other islands by 
some of the fishermen, or that a new patrol, 
arriving from Chefoo, would make trouble 
for us. 

At last, one morning when I climbed the 
mountain again, I found that the wind had 
shifted to northward. Not a ship of the 
Japanese blockading squadron was in sight. 
The tide was due to turn about nightfall, 
and the moon was full. 

I hurried down and told the joyful news 
to Marcel. We hastened to load up our boat 
with cans of milk and of beef, using whole 
cases of them for ballast; we filled our casks 
with fresh water from the fishermen’s well; 
and I adjusted the rudder, which I had 
made more serviceable by nailing an exten- 
sion on the original blade. On the stern- 
seat we nailed our chart, folded so as to 
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leave the desired section uppermost, with a 
place for the compass in the centre. 

When the time came for us to set sail 
the head man of the soldiers came and de- 
manded the return of their rifles. We re- 
fused. Then the Chinese by gestures re- 
fused to let any fisherman or boy go with 
us, 

We pushed off without them, and rowed 
for the open, where we hoped to catch the 
northward breeze. 

But when we reached the outer channel 
the wind fell and we had to keep rowing. 
Luckily the tide was with us. 

So we rowed, and rowed, always due 
north, until nearly nine in the evening, 
when the full moon rose out of the sea. 

Then*at last a breeze sprang up, rippling 
the green water astern. 

Up went our sail, and the wind catching 
it fair and strong from astern bellied it out 
at our bow like a balloon, until we were 
skimming over the shimmering water like 
a racing yacht. 

I was at the tiller and Marcel perched 
forward at the bow, peering ahead for pos- 
sible mines and for the dark outlines of 
Mount Laotishan steadily looming up ahead 
of us. 

Thus we sailed, easily guiding our course 
by the landmark ahead, as well as by the 
compass and the stars, while the wind grew 
steadily stronger vnuil at last we were driv- 
ing along head’ ng like an iceboat. 

Marcel, with his eyes fixed on the looming 
headland, was calling out my sailing direc- 
tions—port, starboard, port—all in good 
nautical French, of course—when he sud- 
denly sang out, “Lighthouse ahead!” 

The light soon reveeied itself as a search- 
light, fixed somewhere upon the heights of 
Port Arthur. It swept around in great cir- 
cles and presently fell upon the low, gray 
hull of a distant battleship ahead of us. 
Having lit up every detail of the warship’s 
outlines for several minutes, the searchlight 
swept on and lighted up another warship— 
another—and still another. 

Feeling themselves discovered the Japa- 
nese warships in their turn flashed forth 
searchlights and swept their rays to and fro 
over the sea. 

I judged the distance between us and the 
ships to be about seven miles. Their line 
was so far extended and the ships lay so 
wide apart that it was clear we should have 
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to sail right through their line to get any- 
where near Port Arthur. 

One of the Japanese searchlights was 
sweeping closer and closer to us. In an- 
other minute the light fell full upon our 
boat. It was as if somebody had suddenly 
set off a calcium flare. 

Every rope, every line of oyr boat stood 
clearly revealed, and so were the anxious 
lines in our faces as we sat staring at one 
another. 

At last I shouted “dad bas la voile!” (down 
with the sail!) 

Marcel sprang to the waist of the boat 
and brought the little sail down in a jiffy. 

But before the sail had fairly come down 
the searchlight had lifted off our boat and 
went sweeping astern of us over the shim- 
mering waters. 

“Do you think they saw us?” asked Mar- 
cel anxiously. 

“They must have seen us,” I answered; 
“but probably they took us for native fisher- 
men.” 

So we ran our sail up again; Marcel re- 
sumed his post as lookout at the bow, while 
I, with my eyes shifting between the north 
star and my compass, once more steered 
straight for the headlands of Port Arthur 
almost due north. 

It was long after midnight when we 
slipped through the line of blockade, leav- 
ing the dim distant hulls of the Japa- 
nese warships fading away! from us on our 
port and starboard quarter. 

When dawn came we were scarcely six 
miles from the mountainous headland of 
Laotishan, and were steadily bearing down 
upon it. 

As the full movn was sinking in the 
west the sun, a fiery red ball, was rising in 
the east. 

At this moment a strange thing hap- 
pened. A trading schooner, flying the red 
ball of Japan, came sailing from the direc- 
tion of Louisa Bay, east of Port Arthur, 
and passing barely four miles away from 
Laotishan, crossed directly in front of us. 

We half expected the Japanese to hail 
us, but, no, they kept steadily on their 
fearless course for home. 

“They seem to have no fear of the Rus- 
sians, those Japanese,” muttered Marcel. 
“No, not even the merchantmen.” 

Half an hour later we were close enough 


to the shore to hear the roar of the surf; to 
see the white spray dash up on the jagged 
rocks; and to see the lighthouse standing 
about two miles east of the point of Lao- 
tishan. 

Both of us were looking out anxiously 
for some possible landing-place—some little 
beach or cove—but there was none. Noth- 
ing but rocks piled upon rocks and that 
deafening surf dashing up among them. 

I swung the nose of the boat about almost 
due east. 

“What are you doing?” cried Marcel. 

I told him I was trying to bear east of the 
lighthouse in the hope of running into the 
promised cove thereabouts. 

But the wind was driving us inshore at 
such a rate that we came dangerously near 
the rocks, and while I was still trying to 
bear east, we found ourselves caught in 
whirlpools, and our boat spun round and 
round, 

To avoid being driven into the surf we 
had to bring our sail down on the run and 
get out our sweeps wherewith to row out 
of our highly dangerous position. 

At last we got out of the whirlpools, and 
hoisting our sail again I tried to tack out 
against the wind into the open water, where 
we could make another try for the light- 
house cove. 

But as soon as the sheet was up and the 
wind caught it we were once more driven 
headlong into the whirlpools. 

There was nothing for it but to lower the 
sail and man the sweeps again to get out of 
the surf and the rocks that towered over us. 

Marcel thought it was all my fault and 
started to argue with me in his voluble 
French, at a time when every minute might 
have been our last. 

This time the whirlpools and the current 
rushing around the point carried us within 
half a mile of the lighthouse. We could 
see the lighthouse keeper step out of his 
door and train a telescope on us. 

At last we once more worked our way 
clear of the whirlpools. Marcel said he 
could sail us into the cove in spite of the 
contrary wind, but I was for sticking to the 
oars, when our dispute was ended abruptly 
by the appearance of a torpedo boat around 
the point of Laotishan. 

“Here come the Russians!” I cried to 
Marcel. “Up with your tri-color!” 


(To be continued.) 





ROMANCES OF A FIREARM COLLECTOR 


By C. W. SAWYER 


Almost every human being has an inbern appreciation of beautiful things that are either 


rare or antique. 


Some people are wild to own every such thing that they sce. 


Now and then 


@ man specializes on a particular line of curiosities, such as antique china, old mahogany fur- 


niture, or relics of the stone age. 
hobby. The arms themselves are fascinating. 


The writer specializes on antique and odd firearms for a 
Their histories are often stories of merit. 


T heir 


acquisition is often attended with mild adventure, surmounted by sheer luck, or, more happily, 


by ingenuity. 


The story of an arm plus the story of getting it may well read like a romance. 


PART V 


THE QUEST OF THE CROSSBOW-PISTOL 


There is a bond of brotherly regard 
among collectors, a special kind of free- 
masonry. To the tourist this condition is 
most fortunate. Upon arriving, a stranger 
in a strange city, he has but to make his 
presence known to those of his kind to find 
friends and a cordial welcome. 

Thus it was that Lord B., an English- 
man, known to me only by repute, called 
over the telephone one winter evening to 
say that he was in Boston for the night, 
and would like to inspect my collection of 
antique firearms. Two hours later we were 
lost to the world among some hundreds 
of old-time guns, rifles and pistols. My 
new acquaintance, himself owner of many 
renowned and beautiful arms, was far bet- 
ter versed in the technicalities of such 
things than the average collector, and was 
a most agreeable guest. 

Midnight found us still at it, but we had 
taken our cigars and arm-chairs before the 
broad old fireplace, and Lord B. had drawn 
the light close by, the better to examine 
an English crossbow which he held across 
his knees. 

“This arbaléte is particularly interesting 
to me,” he said, “on account of its marvel- 
lously well-preserved condition. It is really 
wonderful that a weapon which is some 
hundreds of years old should be not merely 
without a blemish, but also show most of 
its original finish. It is almost as good as 
when it came from the hands of its maker. 
I do not recall ever seeing but one other 
crossbow as good; that was a crossbow-pis- 


tol; although not so old, it was, perhaps, 
even a little nearer like new than this one. 
I don’t mind telling you that I have come 
to America in search of it—roughly speak- 
ing: a wild-goose chase, perhaps, and no 
doubt a long one, for I have but faint clews 
as to its whereabouts in this vast country. 
But the search is worth while. You realize, 
of course, that crossbows to be used from 
the shoulder are difficult to get; that, broad- 
ly speaking, all the genuine old ones in ex- 
istence are in collections, and that the only 
way to get one is through the breaking up 
of a collection upon a death or financial 
misfortune. And I also feel that I am tell- 
ing you no news in stating that for every 
hundred crossbows in existence there is not 
more than one crossbow-pistol. You agree 
with me upon that? This quest of mine 
doesn’t seem to you a foolish one? But 
there is more to it than the mere desire to 
put this weapon in my collection as a speci- 
men. I believe I’ll tell you the whole story. 

“A year ago last April I had a bit of an 
adventure in Austria. I was loafing about 
in Vienna, doing nothing of more impor- 
tance than inspecting the arms in the mu- 
seums—and such as were worth more than 
a glance were precious few. One morning 
I left my hotel as usual, and I never re- 
turned. It was a fine, mild, sunny morning, 
and the streets were full of people. There 
seemed to be some sort of celebration going 
on. As I was crossing a wide and busy 
street I stopped to let a gorgeous cavalry 
officer dash by. Just as he came opposite 
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me a small boy on the further side of him 
let off a fearful explosion. The horse 
jumped sideways quick as a cat. All that 
I remember was seeing the officer falling 
one way while I was knocked the other, and 
then the blow on the back of my head as it 
struck the pavement. 

“Many hours passed before I recovered 
consciousness. Then I began to see a group 
of persons—there seemed to be a doctor, 
and an elderly man and woman of fine ap- 
pearance, and the young officer; I recog- 
-nized him even without his helmet. Then, 
in the background, I noticed a very lovely 
girl. 

“T was in bed, and as I looked about the 
room I began to understand that I was in 
the young man’s own room—that I had been 
taken to his home. I tried to rise, but 
was seized with great pain, and the phy- 
sician laid me back on the bed, with the 
caution that I had a cracked skull and sev- 
eral loose ribs, and must keep quiet. 

“T think I must have dropped off at once, 
for my next recollection dates some time 
after. It was night, and the pleasant, moth- 
erly-looking woman was seated near the 
bed, reading. The room seemed to be in 
a medisval castle. The ceiling . showed 
great, brown, wooden beams. Parts of the 
walls were covered with tapestry. Fish-rods, 
guns, fencing apparatus, and heads of game, 
adorned the other spaces. On the panel 
of wall opposite the foot of the bed was 
a small but handsome cabinet, with glass 
doors. I couldn’t make out what was in it 
on account of the dimness, but there were 
hints of form that aroused my curiosity. 
I recollect lying a long time idly looking 
and wondering. 

“When I next awoke it was broad day- 
light, and a servant was just entering with 
a tray. Behind her came the very pretty 
girl I had noticed before. I assure you I 
was made very comfortable. It was a very 
kind and sympathetic household, which 
surely didn’t let me lack attention. I was 
kept abed for something over two weeks, 
and really enjoyed it—I mean particularly 
when the young lady played nurse. Ill 
just drop all that part, which doesn’t ex- 
actly pertain to this story, and merely say 
that we were married as soon as I became 
well, and you can imagine the details to 
suit yourself. 

“Tt was when I had become sufficiently ac- 


quainted to ask pertinent questions that I 
asked her to tell me about the contents 
of that case. With great kindness she 
mounted a chair, took out, wiped, and 
brought me—what do you think? the 
crossbow-pistol I started to tell you about. 

“T don’t know when I have enjoyed any- 
thing more than handling that beautiful 
weapon and hearing her tell about it. It 
just suited my mood. After I had noticed 
that it was like new, and a masterpiece of 
workmanship, I looked for the maker’s 
name, and found it engraved within some 
scrollwork—‘Joseph Contriner in Wien.’ 
Contriner I knew about as one of the old 
masters, so it was with added interest that 
I turned it over and over and noted and 
enjoyed all the wondrous niceties of form 
and fitting, and the many ingenious techni- 
calities that only a man of great skill would 
attempt. The story she told about it was, 
in substance, this: 

“¢Tn Vienna, in the olden time, any crafts- 
man who wished to set up for himself was 
required to submit a sample of his work to 
a committee of masters for judgment. Since 
the sample would necessarily be a master- 
piece, and a burden of expense to the as- 
piring craftsman, it was customary to at- 
tempt to find a sale for it in advance. 
Young Joseph Contriner was fortunate in 
having a patron—Count Luis Esterhaczy— 
and to him Contriner went for advice. The 
Count said that if Contriner would make a 
crossbow-pistol, and it was satisfactory to 
the judges, he would purchase it. 

“<The Meisterstiick was a success, and the 
Count, who was a frequent guest at the 
royal hunting parties of the Emperor, had 
great faith and pride in the pistol, and car- 
ried it on all such occasions. At one of 
these hunting parties, while chasing, alone, 
a small wild boar, he met a large one and 
charged him. It was at the edge of a glade 
in the forest, and the boar started across 
it with the Count in pursuit, at full gallop, 
pricking him at every jump, but unable to 
get close enough for a fatal thrust. As they 
neared the opposite border the horse caught 
a fore foot in a wild grapevine and fell 
heavily, throwing his rider on to the rump 
of the boar. This prevented broken bones, 
but the violence of the fall stunned him, 
and he lay quiet. The horse, unable to rise, 
was thrashing frantically. 

“‘The boar quickly circled and attacked 
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CROSSBOW-PISTOL, WITH TWO OF THE QUARRELS, OR BOLTS, WHICH IT SHOOTS; 
_ FROM THE SAWYER COLLECTION, BOSTON. 


the horse, which, with fear added to its 
pain, squealed enough to make the woods 
“ing. At this critical moment along came 
the Jagdarangeur, or arranger of the royal 
hunting parties, ‘who was my grandfather’s 
father, and before the boar attacked the 
prostrate Count, who was lying only a dozen 
feet away, killed him with a skillful thrust 
of his hunting sword. 

“ ‘When the Count came to, his gratitude 
was profuse. He gave my great-grandfather, 
as mementoes of the occasion, his hunt- 


ing sword and crossbow-pistol, which was 
attached to the saddle and uninjured. These 
articles have been treasured family relics. 
The sword has gone into another branch 
of the family; the pistol has descended 


through eldest sons to us. My brother and 
my father do not live in sympathy, so in- 
stead of giving him the pistol outright, I 
share a half interest in it, pending its final 
disposition by will. There was nothing said 
as to who should have the custody of it, but 
it seems more appropriate to my brother’s 
room than to mine.’ 

“That was the substance of her tale. My 
brother-in-law was not present at our wed- 
ding. Some new prank had caused an act- 
ual break with his father, and he had left 
for parts unknown, with his belongings, and 
the pistol, too. My wife worries a good deal 
about him. This is a hard world in which 
to make a living when a young fellow has 
had no experience at maintaining himself. 
My wife fears that he may get in financial 
straits and fall into bad company, if noth- 
ing worse. 

“So for the past few months I have fol- 
lowed his trail from one European city to 


another, until I found that he left for 
America before I began my search for him. 
Where in this enormous country he is I 
have, at this moment, not a notion; but if 
I find him, and if, as I believe must be the 
case, he needs assistance, I am going to 
offer that assistance with the request that 
he release the pistol to me or to his sister, 
and thus assure its safe keeping. I shall 
thus, as the old saying is, ‘kill two birds 
with one stone.’ ” 

“Do you mind telling me the name of 
your brother-in-law?” I asked. 

“Certainly not,” he replied. 
is Eduardo de Meglio.” 

A suspicion that had been growing in 
my mind now became a certainty. 

“Lord B.,” I said, “I want to ask you, as 
a favor, to be my guest for two days longer. 
Your search can begin in Boston as well 
as elsewhere, and it is just as likely to end 
here as elsewhere.” 

Two days later, just as we lighted our 
after-dinner cigars, the expressman brought 
a box. As I signed for it at the door, I 
looked at the address of the sender. I took 
the box into the room with me. 

“About a month ago,” I began, “I had a 
letter from a chap away out West—an en- 
tire stranger—saying that he wished to sell 
an heirloom which was in my line of col- 
lecting, and that he had been referred to 
me as a probable purchaser. We had con- 
siderable correspondence, because the arti- 
cle was a valuable one, and I felt a natural 
hesitation about paying a stranger in ad- 
vance, without seeing what I was buying. 
His letters, however, bore critical examina- 
tion: they tallied in every way, and read 


“His name 
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like those of a man both intelligent and 
trustworthy. I was very desirous to own 
the article, and I risked sending the money. 
His last letter came the day you did, and 
stated that he had received payment and 
had just boxed and expressed the relic. An 
express package from there comes, normal- 
ly, about two days behind a letter, hence my 
endeavor to have you remain with me not 
less than two days, for I knew that you 
would want to see my find.” 


DIARY — 


BY MARY RIPPEY HE 


69 BELOW; 


I got from a letter-file marked “Letters 
and Notes Referring to Arms in the Col- 
lection,” a number of sheets, and handed 
them to him. While he was reading them 
I opened the box. He looked up just as I 
finished, remarking: 

“Say, you know, this chap is my brother- 
in-law.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “so I suspected. And 
this,” holding it up, “this is the crossbow- 
pistol.” 


115° ABOVE 


The fourteenth of a series of sketches by Mrs. Heistand, picturing life with the “Olid 
Army” in the good old days of the prairies—a life which, if not gone, is fast passing, and 


the memory of it fading. 


Camp Poplar River, Montana, was the 
real, bona-fide, unmistakable “jumping-off” 
place. It was on the Missouri River, about 
sixty miles west of its junction with the 
Yellowstone. The railroad was at Glendire, 
a hundred and forty miles away, with the 
only intervening white settlement at Fort 
Buford, another Army post, about half way 
between. 


Life at Poplar River, in the early 80’s, 
was quite as trying, I imagine, as would be 
successive service in Alaska and the Philip- 
pines. The dreadful extremes of tempera- 
ture while we were staticned there cause 
me io fear the criticism of exaggeration in 
writing of them truthfully. My diary tells 
me it was 69 degrees F. below zero, as does 
also a newspaper clipping TI have cut from 
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some paper at the time. I have read some- 
where that the official record is 67 degrees. 
But it makes but little difference to me 
which is correct, for it was too cold to care. 

There came a time, during the late fall 
of our first year at Poplar River, when the 
cold and an artificial heat met—to the de- 
vastation of the little log house we called 
“home.” The day was clear and crisp, as 
I drove home from Fort Peck Agency, 
where my duties as secretary of our mis- 
sionary society had called me. Sufficient 
snow covered the ground to make sleigh- 
riding a real joy, and I was comfortably 
ensconced in my home-made box-sleigh, and 
deeply bundled in a regular wad of soft 
buffalo robes, which were then so plentiful 
and cheap. The air was invigorating; my 
heart was care-free, and the sleigh-bells jin- 
gled so merrily that a song arose to my lips 
in response to the rhythm of muffled hoof- 
beats and bells. 

Upon approaching the post my song sud- 
denly ceased at the sight of dense smoke 
issuing from a set of quarters. I whipped 
up my pony, and meeting an Indian, who 
was riding away from the post, I greeted 
and questioned him about the smoke. He 
returned my salutation, then in a calm, 
matter-of-fact tone told me where the fire 
was: “Tipi nitowa, cola” (“Your house, 
friend”). 

Startled, yet scarcely believing, I stood 
up in my sleigh and urged my pony into 
a running gallop. Upon close approach I 
found the dreadful news to be only too true. 
My little home was env ‘oped in smoke, and 
flames were spitting turough the windows 
and out between the logs. 

The fire was quite an unusual spectacle 
to the Indians, and many of them stood 
about, stolid and inactive, silent and watch- 
ing. The soldiers, however, were very ac- 
tive, and it appeared that as soon as the 
fire had been discovered they had begun 
their attempts to save as much as possible 
from the threatened destruction. 

When the sleigh stopped, I managed to 
dismount, with tea-flooded eyes, and rushed 
toward my burning possessions. A young 
surgeon, newly appo.noted, came running 
toward me with his wife. 

“Oh, dear Mrs. H.!” they exclaimed in 
sympathetic tones. “Don’t cry! You come 
and lie down in our house.” 


However, their warm-hearted solicitude 
was not calculated to appeal to me in the 
presence of the sights that greeted me. Men 
were dragging furniture and bric-a-brac 
from the house,some working systematically 
and effectively ; others had “lost their heads” 
in the excitement. One great, strapping, big 
soldier carried out very carefully a “tilter,” 
one of those long “bustles,” or hoopskirts, of 
wire and tape that was then in vogue. With 
it he walked outside, and placing it safely 
on the ground, returned to the burning 
house. A minute later he reappeared bear- 
ing a very pretty gilt-framed looking-glass, 
and without crossing the doorsill, he pitched 
his burden out on the ground, shattering 
it into a mass of splinters! 

The sight gave increased impetus to my 
nervous energy. I rushed forward to direct 
the soldiers’ efforts to save my belongings, 
and against their urgent remonstrance went 
myself into the building to procure things 
of whose hiding places I alone knew. 

The building was what is called a dou- 
ble set of quarters. Our quarters occupied 
one side of the building; the other was 
used for the Adjutant’s office, where the 
fire had started from a defective stovepipe. 
The entire structure was so completely de- 
stroyed that there was left nothing but a 
covering of ashes over the ground where 
it had stood. 

A big German, who had worked very 
faithfully during the fire, and been instru- 
mental in saving my big square piano and 
a very pretty hand-carved set of furniture, 
went over the ruins the following day, dig- 
ging in the ashes and prospecting. In the 
still smoking debris, where our sideboard 
had stood in the dining-room, he found 
quite a big lump of silver, melted into a 
shapeless mass. This he offered to the post 
trader for sale. When told he should re- 
turn it to Lieut. H., as he had no right to 
it, he exclaimed: “No, sir! That belongs 
to me! I saved lots of things for the Lieu- 
tenant, and he will get it all back. I hear 
he has a couple thousand dollars insurance.” 

So it was that we never recovered even 
the material that composed all of our wed- 
ding silver. It was this man whom I have 
mentioned in a previous story as having at- 
tempted to tune my piano, with such disas- 
trous results. 

New quarters were at once started, and 
while they were in course of construction 
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we moved into another set during the cold 
season. It was intensely cold; every pre- 
caution had to be taken to protect ourselves 
against freezing. Snow was constantly on 
the ground, but except when the furious 
blizzards swept over the prairie the cold 
was still, penetrating, and dry. At night 
the sky would be inky blue, and it seems 
to me one could see twice as many stars as 
are visible near the sea-level, and stars 
bright here seemed out there almost near 
enough to touch, so clear is the atmosphere 
of that high prairie land. We had become 
so accustomed to it by the time winter was 
in full sway that we thought nothing of 
wrapping up and going for a _ horseback 
ride when the thermometer registered far 
below zero. Many delightful rides we had, 
returning on our frost-covered mounts, our 
hands and fingers stiff with the cold, but 
our lungs full of as-fresh air as man has 
ever breathed outside of Eden. 

Our cheeks held the glow of perfect 
health, though sometimes the red was 
eclipsed by white, waxy spots that appeared 
suddenly and spread without feeling or 
warning. Often a gay conversation was in- 
terrupted by the words, “Your face is freez- 
ing!” The one so unconsciously affected 
would nonchalantly reach for a handful of 
snow, and rub it upon the white spot until 
the cold application and friction brought 
back healthy circulation, then continue a 
conversation scarcely broken. 

Once in a while none were at hand to 
give warning, and more than one soldier, 
in the cold winter of ’80-’81, suffered from 
frozen ears, noses, fingers or toes. In the 
extreme cases, when members froze, the 
fleshy parts withered and sloughed off; but 
such cases were surprisingly rare when one 
takes into consideration the exposure to 
which every one was subjected. 

In our quarters we kept the stove fires 
going every minute of the twenty-four-hour 
days. During the coldest weather, in order 
that the heat might be retained, and the 
fires not die down, the servants went to bed 
early in the evening in order to arise be- 
fore daybreak and tend them. We our- 
selves carefully watched them until late 
into the night, and they were our last care 
before retiring. Thus a fairly equable tem- 
perature was maintained during our sleep- 
ing hours. 

My sister, from the Far East, visited us 


one winter, and we had a great time keep- 
ing her warm. At night she wrapped her 
legs in newspaper, and wore heavy “Ger- 
man socks,” a sort of woolen boot, very 
thick and warm, with long, fleecy loops on 
the inside. On the beds we used buffalo 
robes, over as many heavy Army blankets 
as we could hold up. Nevertheless, many 
a morning we have awakened to find my 
eyebrows and bangs and my husband’s mus- 
tache frozen to the buffalo fur in ice formed 
from the moisture of our exhalations! 

The mercury in the thermometer kept 
dropping until it could shrink no further, 
and then froze; and once I saw the unique 
performance of the post blacksmith flatten- 
ing the frozen mercury bulb by gently tap- 
ping on the anvil with his hammer. The 
spirit thermometer was the only instrument 
with which the lowest temperature could be 
measured. 

Despite their constant exposure to this 
cold, sleeping on the ground, and living 
practically in the open, the Indians fared 
better than we had dared hope. Perhaps 
their comparative comfort, in some cases, 
was due to the precautions they had taken 
when the cold weather had set in. Many 
of them in that vicinity had greased them- 
selves from head to toe with tallow, then 
rubbed on a coating of earth. Thus they 
formed a closer fitting garment of protec- 
tion and warmth ther any to which we had 
recourse. 

In the summer time they dispensed with 
this earthy garment, and well they might! 
During one hot summer I well remember 
six successive days of the intensest heat I 
have ever had to endure in our seasons of 
service all over this country and in the 
Philippines. The days were a succession of 
scorching, blistering, maddening seas of 
heat waves. The nights were merely dun- 
geon days, for the temperature dropped so 
imperceptibly that in our exhausted condi- 
tion we could feel little relief, even after 
the setting of the sun. 

My same little diary records that it was 
115 degrees F. in the shade for several days. 
Every one suffered from the heat, more 
than from the cold, against which there 
was some protection. The animals, as well 
as their owners, sought relief in quietness, 
and rested every possible moment. All life 
seemed swathed in lethargy, and nothing 
but the most necessary duties inspired en- 
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ergy in any one or any thing to stir. Our 
appetites dwindled, and our only craving 
was for ice-water, with which to saturate 
the parching tissues. To relieve our cook, 
as far as possible, from work, and to spare 
her the awful torture of bending over the 
heated stove, we subsisted during the worst 
heat upon cold meals, principally cold 
canned bouillon, cold canned meats, salads 
and ices. All our rugs were, of course, 
taken up, but the floors of our quarters 
were far from being cool. We had tubs of 


ice-water kept in the rooms, and in these 
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we dipped big army blankets and hung 
them, dripping, before the windows. In 
this way the ardor of the incoming heat 
waves was somewhat dampened ere they 
reached the recesses of our quarters. 

The big old Army blankets are forever as- 
sociated in my mind with both extremes 
of weather in the unprotected Western 
posts. Their utility was established beyond 
question when they so ably protected us 
from the insidious frosts of the winters and 
the all-pervading heat of the summers. 


INFANTRY INCREASE 


By C. J. CRANE, 9th Inf. 


The following reasons are submitted in sup- 
port of our request for legislation to secure the 
appointment of— 


I.—THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY. 


In all armies the Infantry arm is the largest, 
most necded, and most important, and in our 
Army particularly so from the manner in which 
it is organized. 1n good Infantry, the technique 
is as great, the work as difficult, the needs as 
many, the results obtained as important as in 
other arms, and the numbers far more, and 
only one trained in its works and needs, charged 
with its welfare and responsible for its effi- 
ciency, can properly represent its interests in 
the administration of the War Department. To 
render the Infantry thoroughly efficient, to 
maintain this efficiency, and secure the best 
results from its use, it is necessary that an 
Infantry officer of rank and experience act as an 
adviser to the Chief of Staff and Secretary of 
War on all matters pertaining to this arm. It 
is desirable and necessary to have an officer of 
long experience and training in the Infantry, 
placed in a position to speak for the Infantry at 
all times, represent its interests, crystallize its 
aims, give direction to its thought and efforts, 
and act with knowledge and authority upon 
matters that concern its welfare. The interests 
of the Infantry will not be properly conserved 
without such an office, filled by one specifically 
charged with its welfare and efficiency. 

A Chief of Infantry is needed. To advise and 
consult with Bureau Chiefs in the War De- 
partment regarding the arms, equipment, cloth- 
ing and organization of the Infantry, giving 
the benefit of the ideas and experience of the 
Infantry in all matters of vital interest to it. 
He should also advise with the Chief of Staff 
in connection with the supervision of the in- 
struction of the Infantry, the methods and 


courses in the Service schools for Infantry, and 
the selection of Infantry officers for special 
duty and service. He should keep the Infantry 
informed on all matters relating to the interests, 
welfare and efficiency of their branch of the 
service, and thus secure a thoroughly trained 
and educated Infantry arm. The appointment 
of such an officer would convey to all that the 
incumbent represented the combined thought and 
effort of the Infantry arm, knew its needs and 
requirements, and was responsible for its inter- 
ests and efficiency. 

In case of war, nearly all the militia and vol- 
unteer forces organized must be Infantry. The 
mobilization of such forces for active service 
would be expedited, simplified and systematized 
by having all the details pertaining to organi- 
zation, equipment, arms, clothing, etc., made and 
arranged in advance by an officer specifically 
charged with this duty, thoroughly cognizant of 
the needs and requirements of this arm and 
responsible for its efficiency, leaving to the 
General Staff proper the working out of the 
problems pertaining to the Army as a whole, 
and its use with reference to the special situa- 
tion. Without a Chief of Infantry for this 
specific purpose, the duties properly belonging 
to this office must devolve upon one or many 
taken from other duties, and probably not hav- 
ing the requisite training or knowledge con- 
cerning this particular arm. Finally, the en- 
tire Infantry arm believes in the efficacy and 
need of this office and desires its creation. 

The organized Militia of the United States 
should have a representative in the office of 
the Chief of Infantry, who shall be charged 
with the duty of assisting the Chief of Infantry 
in the co-ordination of the duties to be per- 
formed by the organized Militia, and the Regu- 
lar Army, both in peace and war, and who shall 
be charged under the direction of the Chief of 
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Infantry with the duties of providing the or- 
ganization with arms and equipments of the 
Militia, and of the reserves in so far as the 
same are formed from the organized Militia, 
and with such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the President. 

It is believed that only by such co-operation 
of the organized Militia in this country of so 
many severalties of limited jurisdiction, particu- 
larly jealous of their rights in regard to all 
military matters, and particularly as to the 
organization, arming, etc., of the military forces 
within our borders, will it be possible to pro- 
vide for a suitable national defense in times of 
public danger. 
arming, clothing, etc., of the Infantry forces of 
the regular establishment, together with those 
of the volunteers, reserves and organized Militia, 
will naturally devolve upon this office, and it 
is believed that only in this manner will it 
be possible to secure anything like satisfactory 
results, 

Again, the fact that the Infantry arm of the 
service must necessarily be increased affords 
another very cogent reason why the office of the 
Chief of Infantry should be established at once. 

The incumbent should be a member of the 
General Staff Corps in order to secure unity 
of action, with the proper co-ordination and 
correlation of this arm and the Army as a 
whole.* 

The rank of Brigadier-General is no more 
than commensurate with the duties devolving 
upon the office, and it is the rank generally 
given to Bureau Chiefs in our service. 

Four years is the usual length of service al- 
lotted to Chiefs of Bureaus in the War Depart- 
ment, and there seems to be no particular ob- 
jection to it in this case. 

By selection from Colonels of Infantry, the 
office will be filled from the only logical source, 
and the questions of selection and favoritism 
reduced to the minimum. 


INCREASE OF INFANTRY BY 
THIRTY REGIMENTS. 


II.—AN 


1st. Such an increase is necessary in order to 
enable us to organize a mobile army that will 
be effective in peace and war, and capable of 
performing its maximum of effectiveness with 
the minimum cost. 


*The Chief of Infantry should be an officer 
having that position because of selection by the 
President, and by him commissioned as such, 
the same as are the Chief of Engineers, the 
Quartermaster-General, etc. If only one of the 
many officers detailed, and merely designated to 
perform certain well-defined duties pertaining 
to the infantry arm, it stands to reason that he 
cannot possess the independence and confidence 
in the stability of his position to enable him to 
fearlessly and efficiently perform his full duty 
to the Army and to his country. Moreover, if 
only detailed to look after the interests of the 
Infantry, it again is perfectly evident that he 
will not be given the various evidences of 
power, like other bureau chiefs, to enable him 
to accomplish enough to justify any great ex- 
pectation from the backbone of the Army. 


The question of equipment, ° 


2d. Such an increase is necessary in order to 
establish and maintain the proper relation be- 
tween the number of foot troops and mounted 
troops of our Army. The proportion of In- 
fantry and Cavalry in our Army at present 1s 
two infantrymen to one cavalryman. The ex- 
perience of all armies—and this is more marked 
in modern armies than ever before in the history 
of the world—dictates that the proportion should 
not be less than four infantrymen to one cav- 
alryman, which is the number recommended 
by us. 

3d. It is necessary, in order to enable the 
Infantry, both officers and men, to satisfactorily 
perform the duties required of them in our 
tropical possessions. At the present time we 
have about half of our Infantry on foreign 
stations, with an additional battalion on duty 
in Alaska. Experience teaches us that the 
white man cannot remain longer than two years 
as @ soldier in the tropics, after which he must 
have at least four years in which to rest and 
recuperate in a temperate climate. With half of 
our Infantry doing duty in the tropics, and 
with a strong probability that we will have to 
increase this number rather than diminish it; 
with an established record for all Infantry regi 
ments of not less than half of the time in the 
tropics and with many of them having spent two 
years out of every three in the tropics; with en- 
tirely too many of our officers, both young and 
old, suffering from the various troubles due to 
tropical service, it requires no calculation to show 
that we must have at least the additional num- 
ber of regiments asked for in order to conserve 
the energies of our Infantry troops. In con- 
nection with foreign tropical service, attention 
is invited to the fact that the Marine Corps has 
the equivalent of two Infantry regiments in 
Cuba which must be replaced, and that they 
have the equivalent of an Infantry regiment 
in Panama, which will have to be replaced. 
These additions will increase our Infantry regi- 
ments on foreign service to approximately 
twenty, or just one-third of the number of regi- 
ments of Infantry as recommended. 


In this connection, attention is respectfully 
invited to the following data, covering losses of 
Infantry and all other arms from commence- 
ment of hostilities in 1898 until the end of 
1906 : 

All 

1898. others. 

Total commissioned 1,390 

Killed in action 5 

Died, wounds in action.... } 0 
1899. 

Total commissioned 

Killed in action 

Died, wounds in action... . 
1900. 

Total commissioned 

Killed in action 

Died, wounds in action.... 
1901. 

Total commissioned....... 

Killed in action 

Died, wounds in action.... 


Infantry. 


1,409 
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All 
1902. Infantry. others. 
Total commissioned....... 1,500 2,320 
Killed in action.......... 0 
Died, wounds in action.... 0 
1903. 
Total commissioned....... 2,331 
Killed in action. . es 1 
Died, wounds in action.... 0 
1904. 
Total commissioned 
Killed in action...... 
Died, wounds in action.... 0 
1905. 
Total commissioned 
Killed in action 
Died, wounds in action.... 1 
1906. 
Total commissioned 2,369 
Killed in action.......... 0 
Died, wounds in action.... 0 


2,356 
0 


During the four years of active operations, 
1898 to 1901, inclusive, the losses from killed in, 
and died of wounds in action, were as follows: 
Infantry, 54; all others, 15; a ratio of nearly 
11 to 3, or 3 3-5 to 1. During the same years 
the ratio of total commissioned was: Infantry 
to all others as 1 to 1 1-3, making the chance of 
life of the Infantry man as compared with the 
others as 1 to 4 4-5. 

4th. The increase is necessary as a matter 
of economy. This appears from an examination 
of the cost of maintenance of our Army, and 
particularly in the cost of transportation from 
point to point in the United States, as well as 
in the dependencies. As it is imperative that 
we change troops serving in the tropics at 
least every two years, and as we are trying to 
stretch out the limited numbers of regiments in 
this country (the U. S. proper), to perform 
the duties that were formerly performed by more 
than double the present strength at home, it is 
imperative that we send.troops temporarily to 
relieve those ordered abroad and to relieve those 
ordered home from abroad. In this connection, 
attention is invited to the fact that practically 
every Infantry regiment in the past nine years 
has changed station on an average nearly twice 
each year and has traveled over 40,000 miles. 
The changes of station do not include changes 
incident to expeditions, or campaigns in the 
field, etc. If the expense of these extra move- 
ments, together with the movements incident to 
service at home in connection with labor 
troubles, the San Francisco earthquake, etc., is 
figured, and the amount of funds thus expended 
were placed in additional Infantry regiments, 
thereby avoiding many such moves, there would 
result, it is firmly believed, actual economy in 
money and certainly an economy in efficiency of 
those concerned. Moreover, since Infantry is 
the only satisfactory force for tropical service, 
in fact the only force that can be used satis- 
factorily in the tropics, it is likewise the most 
economical to maintain both at home and 
abroad, and infinitely more economical to main- 
tain in the tropics, where animals- for mounted 
service are subjective to tropical diseases which 
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render them worthless after short period of 
service. 


5th. The increase of Infantry is necessary in 
order to enable us to recruit our Army to the 
required strength. This factor is quite as im- 
portant and controlling in our failure to secure 
the necessary recruits as any other that has 
been advanced. This is true because the Army 
is constantly training new men. The short en- 
listment of three years causes us to utilize re- 
cruits, almost entirely, for foreign service. 
When these return from the tropics, they have 
but a few months more to serve, and they 
know that if they re-enlist they cannot hope 
to have the required four years for recupera- 
tion in our temperate climate at home. They 
decline, therefore, to re-enlist, and this fact 
alone operates strongly in deterring others from 
enlisting. The result is that our Army is re- 
cruited to about half its authorized strength, 
and every man is called upon to perform,-and 
actually is performing, the duties that under 
normal conditions would be performed by two 
men. In other words, every soldier is being 
called upon to do double duty. This condition 
not only produces discontentment but inefficient 
service. 

6th. 'The continual sending of regiments to 
the Islands every two years, the necessary dis- 
charging of men and the enlisting of others, 
practically causing the periodical reorganization 
of each Infantry regiment for each tour of two 
years’ tropical service, combined with a repe- 
tition of such reorganization in all its phases 
on return to the United States, not only makes 
real efficiency impossible of accomplishment, but 
requires our utmost endeavor to keep up appear- 
ances. For these reasons the increase of thirty 
regiments is necessary. 

7th. The increase is necessary to enable us to 
properly perform the duties of protecting our 
people, both at home and abroad, in their per- 
sonal and property rights. As previously stated, 
we are now calling upon about 15,000 men to 
perform the duties of double that number years 
ago, when we had no foreign dependencies, with 
a vast accumulation of additional duties inci- 
dent to such possessions. 

8th. And in order to provide Infantry for the 
protection of our Coast Artillery, with their 
sea-coast defences,.from attack by land. With- 
out Infantry, these defences, extending many 
thousands of miles, on three sides of our country, 
will be unduly exposed. For this service a force 
of trained Infantry will be absolutely necessary. 

9th. The necessity exists for a regular force 
of adequate proportions to co-operate with the 
“organized Militia” of the country and form a 
first line of defense behind which the Volunteer 
Army may be organized and mobilized. It is not 
contended that the force hereinabove mentioned 
and asked for is sufficient; on the contrary, it 
is still ludicrously small when we consider the 
magnitude of our country and its varied in- 
terests, especially its foreign complications aris- 
ing from our intimate relations with other 
American countries, the ownership of the Pan- 
ama Canal, the obligations we have assumed for 
the payment of obligations contracted by sister 
republics, sad protection to capital invested in 
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these republics upon the faith of the obligations 
assumed, and especially in view of the hostages 
to fortune which we now possess in the Pacific 
Ocean and the West Indies. In view of the fact 
that perfect preparation in peace is the only 
guarantee against war, we feel that this small 
and necessary increase, asked for as a necessity 
for peace conditions, will directly aid in avoid- 
ing war with its terrible consequences. 

The report of the Adjutant-General of the 
Army relative to the Militia of the United 
States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, 
shows that there were then only 90,201 In- 
fantry in the organized Militia of the several 
States, a decrease of 10 per cent. since the 
passage of the Dick Militia bill, January 21], 
1903. : 

The same report states that probably 75 per 
cent. of this force would respond to a call for 
troops; 75 per cent. of 90,201 is 67,650. From 
other sources we know that about 40 per cent. 
of the Militia that ordinarily go to Camp are 
raw recruits; 40 per cent. of 67,650 is 27,060, 
leaving 40,590 available Militia with some little 
training to support the Regular Army in case of 
need. 

This is the equivalent of about 26 regiments 
organized at war strength according to Field 
Service Regulations (1,592 men per regiment), 
or of about 47 regiments at peace strength. 

So great is the strain on the Infantry at 
present that we cannot spare sufficient organiza- 
tions to participate with the organized Militia 
in their encampments, and their instruction is 
falling behind as a consequence. This falling off 
in efficiency, together with the gradual falling 


THE POST PAVILION AT CAMP COLUMBIA, CUBA, 


FOR 300 COUPLES. 


off in numbers from year to year, is not a very 
promising outlook. 

The gradual organization of thirty more regi- 
ments of regular Infantry is imperatively de- 
manded, 

In spite of the fact that these additional 
thirty regiments asked for are needed and could 
be utilized at once if properly organized, yet it 
is not practicable to accomplish this under 
present conditions in this country without low- 
ering the standards for the commissioned per- 
sonnel, producing stagnation in promotion, and 
preventing the securing of valuable and desira- 
ble officers in future. In a word, we could not 
immediately digest the number asked for. On the 
other hand, by the gradual annual increase of a 
limited number of regiments, it will not only be 
possible to secure desirable personnel, but we 
will avoid all of the evils mentioned, and will 
induce the most desirable material to enter our 
ranks as soldiers to secure commissions, as well 
as secure the introduction of the same materia! 
into the organized Militia and into our colleges 
teaching military science and tactics; in fact. 
into all places from which our commissioned 
personnel is drawn, and will result in having 
this material properly trained before we are 
called upon to give them commissions. 

This will result in great saving of expense, 
and, it is believed, will furnish us with enough 
Infantry to meet conditions confronting us for 
the next five to ten years. 

Looking the future squarely in the face, we 
believe that only by being well prepared for 
war, will most disastrous war be averted. 

The foregoing is a summery of the reasons 
given by the Infantry, showing the need of 
more Infantry, and of a Chief of Infantry. 


WITH A FLOOR ACCOMMODATION 


THIS PAVILION WAS DECORATED AT AN EXPENSE OF 


$500 ON THE OCCASION OF THE 27TH 1NFANTRY’S ANNUAL DANCE. 
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Members of the National Guard and Naval Militia are requested to forward 
items for publication in this department, the purpose of which is to bring into close 
touch the organizations scattered all over the country, and to promote that high 
efficiency which is best secured by active codperation. Items received before the 
10th of the month will be in time for the issue of the month succeeding. 








Arizona’s 
battalion at the 
Atascadero ma- 
neuvers was 
hardly a 
“picked” body 
of men, for it 
comprised main- 
ly volunteers 
from the Ari- 
zona regiment 
of Infantry, 
men who had 
the time to 
spare for the 
encampment, 


without special 
COL. JAS. H. McCLINTOCK, requirements in 


N. G., ARIZONA. mas of 


qualifications. It followed that, while one com- 
pany, “H,” was intact, the others were formed 
from eight companies in Arizona. The battalion 
as it was in California had had just one drill 
after organization. It followed that its rela- 
tively good showing was a source of keen grati- 
fication to its officers. The personnel generally 
was excellent, a large part of the enlisted 
strength comprising men of affairs and of stand- 
ing in their own communities. Possibly the 
best reference made to the organization in Camp 
was by Colonel Maus, who said that it was 
surpassed by none in mobility and hardiness. 
These qualities, however, might be expected in 
men from Arizona. where the populace is as- 
sumed to be largely composed of desperadoes. 
But let it be appreciated that not a single 
breach of discipline occurred in the battalion 
in Camp. The men took good care of themselves 
and were notably well fed, though very material 
“savings” were made on the ration issue by 
every company. The command was honored by 
the right of line in the great fight of the Camp, 
and the lessons learned in Arizona in extended 
order and of battle formations were of great 
assistance to officers and men. The personnel 
of the battalion’s officers comprised, in part: 
Col. Jas. H. McClintock, commanding; Capt. 
E. P. Grinstead, Acting Adjutant; Capt. Geo. 
A. Alkire, Quartermaster; Capt. E. M. Lam- 
son, Co. “D”; Capt. J. A. Parks, Co. “B”; 
Capt. H. H. Donkersley, Co. “H,” and Capt, 
Paul Reisinger, Co. “C.” 


The result of the practice of the New Jersey 
National Guard for 1908 set forth in the report 


of General Bird W. Spencer, the Inspector- 
General of Rifle Practice of the State of New 
Jersey, iS remarkably creditable, especially when 
the fact is taken into account that the new 
rifle was used by the troops for the first time, 
and that naturally the results would not be ex- 
pected to be as good as in former years. Some 
of the great result is due to the fact that the 
rifles with which the troops practiced were kept 
at the range supplied to the troops at the firing 
point. This enabled the Department to have 
the rifles in perfect condition and sighted to the 
proper range at which they were used. The 
troops reported on the range unarmed, and as 
the pairs came to the firing point they were 
supplied with a clean, well-sighted rifle. 

The results of the shoot of the entire National 
Guard show that all but 518 men reported for 
practice, as against 815 who failed to report in 
1907. The per cent. present and firing in 1908S 
was 87.41, as against 80 in 1907. The State 
figure of merit for 1908 is 53.65, as against 
51 in 1907. Comparison of those qualifying in 
1907 and 1908 is as follows: 

1908. 1907. 
Experts 210 148 
Sharpshooters 69 
Marksmen 986 
PS Dine dsuaanowen 445 
eee j 302 
Oe OS er 1333 
TE MING s o-s's sd ote vas, > 815 


4098 


PS Oe kiawkinee-s . 4102 


A private of the Forty-seventh Regiment. 
N. G. N. Y., makes the suggestion that National 
Guard regiments have enlisted cooks. Ile makes 
the point that in each regiment are quite a 
number of men who are professional cooks, and 
who would rather act as cook than shoulder a 
gun. He says, furthermore, that a large per 
centage of the cooks appointed by Quartermas 
ters are incapable, and, at the best, cannot pre- 
pare things just as each company would like. 
He says that if each company were to appoint 
two or three cooks, and put the chevrons on 
them all, there would be no further trouble, as 
each cook would know exactly how to treat his 
company. 


Probably the most remarkable rifle matcn 
ever held in the West was that between the 
team of the 2d Infantry, N. G. W., and the 
Duke of Connaught’s Own Rifles, held on the 
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American Lake Range, on October 12 last. The 
average per cent. of both teams was 91.42. Cap- 
tain J. M. Curry, of the Washington team, 
scored a total of 241 out of a possible 250, an 
average of 96.04. The score of Captain W. H. 
Forest, of ‘the Canadian team, was 240, an 
average of 96 per cent. 


In the joint maneuvers at Atascadero, Cal., 
the organized Militia of the State gave evi- 
dence of great improvement resulting from 
their interest in, and application to, their mili- 
tary work since the partial reorganization nearly 
two years ago. ‘The California troops, consist- 
ing of three regiments of twelve companies 
each, commanded, respectively, by Colonel H. I. 
Seymour, Colonel W. G. Schreiber and Colonel 
D. A. Smith, three troops of Cavalry com- 
manded by Captain Chas. J. Fulle, Captain O. 
J. Boden and Captain James Gunn, and two 
companies of Signal Corps commanded by Cap- 
tain H. J. Slotterbeck and Captain F. J. Sulli- 
van. These troops reached their designated lo- 
cation on the morning of October Sth, and im- 
mediately constructed their camps with alacrity, 
indicating care, and the practice of veteran 
soldiers, and at once fell into the most excellent 
lines of sanitation fixed by the Chief Sur- 
geon, Major Frank R. Keefer, of the Regular 
Army. This, for the most part, was carried out 
with scrupulous attention, evidently with best 
realization of its importance. The regular 
troops had already established themselves under 
the usual excellent conditions always noted con- 
cerning the professional military establishments. 
The State troops were accompanied by the Sur- 
geon-General, Colonel Winslow Anderson, and 
almost the entire staff of medical officers. These 
officers were well informed as to their depart- 
ments and the care of troops. 

The organized Militia, in addition to the out- 
lying maneuvers, took advantage of every op- 
portunity to have regimental, battalion and 
company exercises, particularly such as are dif- 
ficult at their home stations in armory duty. 

The work in camp has been highly instructive, 
especially to the officers. Following the morn- 
ing drills they were given lectures on field or- 
ders, explaining to them the many phases of 
military life which it would be impossible for 
them to understand through their armory exer- 
cises. ‘The system of lectures and demonstra- 
tions proved highly popular with both officers 
and men and were exceedingly beneficial to 
them. 

Notwithstanding the consensus of opinion 
throughout the entire military establishment 
that the organized Militia, both of California 
and Arizona, clearly showed efficiency most 
marked and compared favorably with profes- 
sional troops, it must not be forgotten that this 
condition is attained under circumstances little 
considered by those unwilling to keep pace with 
the difficult, and, to some extent, discouraging 
self-imposed task of the young men in State 
military. service who in all great wars of this 
country in the past as well as in the future 
must be considered as great factors im the na- 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL LAUCK, N. G., CAL. 


tional defense, and in California deserves every 
encouragement, 

Colonel Marion P. Maus, U. S. A., command- 
ing the military department of California, was 
present and in command of the Camp during the 
entire period of joint maneuvers. His carefully 
outlined and excellently considered plans and 
instructions for the accomplishment of these 
profitable maneuvers resulted not only in great 
benefit to the National Guard in the ordinary 
military sense, but brought about between the 
State organizations and the Regular Army, both 
among the officers and enlisted men, a spirit of 
camaraderie which was apparent through the en- 
tire Camp service. The regulars, both officers 
and enlisted men, met the guardsmen more than 
half way with the cordial hand of friendship, 
and very shortly both branches of the service 
were fraternizing. 

Governor James N. Gillett, who visited the 
camp and observed the accomplishment of the 
troops, expresses himself as more than pleased 
with the great strides that his troops have made 
since his advent as Commander-in-Chief. 

Brigadier-General J. B. Lauck, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the State, a close observer, gives high 
praise to our National Guard, saying: “Our 
State troops did wonderful work and deserve 
the praise they are justly getting from all sides.” 

“T have never seen State troops that would 
compare with the California National Guards- 
men,” said Colonel Marion P. Maus, Commander 
of the Department of California, when the last 
trainload of the National Guardsmen had pulled 
out of the Camp for home stations. ‘They have 
made a wonderful showing, and California has 
a right to be proud of her troops. Great credit 
is due to General Lauck and Colonel Wilhelm 
for the fine showing of the Militiamen. These 
men, assisted by other officers, have rounded out 
a magnificent army of citizen soldiers. In war 
they would be just as effective as Regulars. I 
am sorry to see them go.” 


Faithful service medals (15 years) have been 
issued by Adjutant-General F. B. Wood, of 
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Minnesota, to Charles F. Cook, of Austin, 
Captain Co. “G,” 2d Inf., and A. F. W. Kerston, 
of St. Paul, Corporal Co. “D,” 1st Inf. Faith- 
ful service medals (10 years) have been issued 
to M. C. McMillan, of Stillwater, Captain Co. 
“K,” 1st Inf.; Ira D. Parker, of Revere, 1st 
Lieutenant and Battalion Adjutant 2d Inf.; 
John McKee Heffner, of Brainerd, 2d Lieuten- 
ant 3d Inf.; Geo. R. Egbert, of Minneapolis, 
Regimental Commissary-Sergeant, 1st Inf.; 
Chas. H. Lipke, of St. Paul, 1st Sergeant Co. 
“BE,” 1st Inf.; Arnold Arneson, of St. Paul, 
private Co. “C,” 1st Inf. 


Gov. Hughes has approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Militia Council for the organization 
of seven additional companies of militia. They 
will be companies “L’” and “M” of the Twenty- 
second Engineers, Company “L” of the Seventy- 
first Regiment, New York; Company “M” of 
the Twenty-third Regiment, Brooklyn, and 
companies “L” and “M” of the Seventy-fourth 
Regiment, Buffalo infantry regiments, and an 
additional company of the Eighth Artillery 
district, to be designated the Thirty-third Com- 
pany, Coast Artillery Corps. With these 
changes the National Guard will include eight 
infantry regiments with twelve companies each, 
and one engineers’ regiment with twelve com- 
panies, the ‘l‘wenty-second Engineers of New 
York. The only regiment of the Guard not 
having the full limit of twelve companies here- 
after will be the Twelfth of New York, with 
eleven companies; Forty-seventh, Brooklyn, and 
the Sixty-fifth, Buffalo, with nine companies 
each, and the Seventh and Sixty-ninth, New 
York, with ten companies each. 


The Division of Militia Affairs of the War 


COL. THOMAS WILHELM (U. §. A., RET’D) 


Department has announced the allowance of 
ammunition for the present fiscal year made to 
the National Guard, under the Act of May 27 
last, as being 50 per cent. of the allowance of 
the Regular Army. The total set aside for this 
purpose was $643,124, divided among the States 
according to the enlisted strength of their Na- 
tional Guard. New York leads with an enlisted 
strength of 18,800, and $80,135 for ammunition. 
New Mexico, which has the smallest National 
Guard, gets $1,635 for its 243 enlisted men. 


“Far and away the best disciplined and in- 
structed militia regiment attending camp.” 
That is the way that distinguished officers of 
the regular Service on duty at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison during the recent joint maneuvers re- 
ferred to the 3d Infantry, Wis. N. G. Two 
years ago it was the 2d Infantry which was the 
observed of all observers, and four years ago it 
was the Ist Infantry which was picked out for 
special mention by the observers sent by the 
State of New York. This year there was not 
one case of failure or of bad judgment among 
the detachment commanders, and the skill and 
energy of many of the Captains were remark- 
able. These men had all seen service in the 
South and Porto Rico—one or two in the Phil- 
ippines. Moreover, since their foreign service 
they have been kept busy studying and prac- 
ticing at their home stations under the guidance 
of an Adjutant-General whose orders and meth- 
ods are being studied and copied all over the 
country. As a consequence, the regiment fell 
easily into every military requirement under the 
orders of the veteran regulars assigned to the 
command and conduct of the Camp of Instruc- 
tion. The Captain of the 3d Infantry is Mar- 
shall Cousins, of Hau Claire, Wis. 
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“Our team—by thunder !— 
Sure is a wonder.” 


ARMY—NAVY 


Army 6, Navy 4. That is what all the 
tickers recorded in the late afternoon of 
November 28, after the football game be- 
tween Annapolis and West Point, at Frank- 
lin Field. For the first time since 1904 
the Army mule has had an opportunity to 
celebrate, and celebrate it surely did. The 
battle was one of the hardest fought of 
the year, and one of the hardest between 
the two academies. The game began with 
the Navy a favorite. Three minutes after 
the kick-off the Army had scored what 
proved to be the winning points. Greble got 
off a well-directed punt from his own 35- 
yard line. Lange was unable to judge the 
same, and Chamberlin, the Army fullback, 
was down on the kick like a whirlwind. 
Gathering the ball in his arms on the 
Navy’s 40-yard line, he set off for the 
Navy’s goal. Lange was after him at once, 
and there ensued the most exciting race of 
the season. Lange gradually pulled up, 
and just as Chamberlin had crossed the 
ten-yard line brought the runner down. It 
was the Army’s ball on the Navy’s four- 
yard line, and two line plays sufficed to 
make the score. The Navy was not dis- 
mayed, and after that rushed the ball on 
short gains to the Army’s eight-yard line, 


‘where the Army held, and Lange kicked a 


pretty goal from the 18-yard line. 


LINE-UP. 


Army. Navy. 
Johnson Left End Jones 
Byrne Left Tackle Northcroft 
Wier Left Guard Meyer 
Philoon Center Slingluff 
Moss Right Guard Wright 
Pullen Right Tackle Leighton 
Stearns Right End Reifsnyder 
Hyatt Quarterback Lange 
Dean Left Halfback Dalton 
Greble Right Halfback Clay 
Chamberlin Fullback Richardson 


We present herewith a diagram of the 
game, prepared by Cadet E. H. Marks. 
Viewing the game from start to finish, the 
Army played better football than the Navy. 
It is true that the touchdown came sud- 
denly, and as a result of the alertness of a 
player in taking advantage of a misjudged 
kick. The Army was able to hold on to 
its early acquired advantage and give a 
shade more than it received throughout the 
rest of the game. Despite the fact that the 
Navy gained steadily for a while in the 
first half, the ground gained did not bal- 
ance that lost in runs by Dalton. The mid- 
shipmen had a bright chance to score a 
touchdown after their spell of line forcing, 
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but the Army’s line braced, and the mid- 
shipmen were compelled to try a strategic 
play or kick at goal. The latter course 
was decided upon, the Navy probably rea- 
soning that a chance for a touchdown would 
come later. The goal was made, but the 
looked-for chance to score again did not 
materialize. 


An unprecedented ovation greeted the 
Army team on its return to the post on 
Sunday, November 29. The horses were 
removed from the stages, in which the vic- 
torious players were carried up the steep 
hill from the depot to the level of the in- 
fantry plain. The entire corps pushed and 
pulled the vehicles, the band leading the 
way. The long line passed the library and 
chapel across the road to the pain under the 
triumphant arch which had been made by 
the cadets in that mysterious way in which 
they accomplish such feats. The team was 
cheered individually and collectively, and 
Captain Philoon was hauled from the stage 
and placed on top, from which vantage 
point he bespoke for his successor, Pullen— 
the Army’s right tackle, who, on the train, 
was elected captain for next year’s team— 
he same hearty co-operation which had 
made victory possible this year. The line 
of march was then resumed, the corps and 
team paid their respects to Lieut. Beecham, 
who was in the hospital recovering from 
an operation for appendicitis. After an 
hour’s parading and cheering, the cadets 
returned in high spirits to barracks. 


Midshipman George Ralph Meyer has 
been elected Captain of the Navy Football 
Team for 1909. He has played on the team 
three seasons, his position being right 
guard. 


Pullen, who was elected Captain of next 
year’s Army team, is twenty-three years 
old, stands six feet, and weighs 187 pounds. 
He played in this years game with a lame 
knee braced, and did heavy work. 


NAVY LIFE 


The handsome trophy presented by 
Army anp Navy Lire has been sent to 
West Point, where it will remain until the 
determination of the game of 1909. Each 
academy has one leg on the cup, which 
passes into the permanent possession of the 
one first scoring three wins. 


Interesting statisticsp—The Army rushed 24 
times in scrimmage for a total of 105 
yards, an average of 4 3-8 yards per rush; 
the Navy rushed 25 times in scrimmage for 
a total of 86 yards, an average of 3 11-25 
yards per rush; the Army kicked 27 times, 
including 2 kick-offs netting 60 yards, for 
a total of 935 yards, an average of 38 1-3 
yards per kick; the Navy kicked 29 times, 
including 2 kick-offs netting 90 yards, for 
a total of 1,044 yards, an average of 36 
yards per kick; the Army ran back 15 kicks 
for 114 yards; the Navy ran back 12 kicks 
for 1385 yards; the Army lost the ball on 
their only forward pass; the Navy gained 
12 yards on their only forward pass; the 
Army lost 3 times in scrimmage for 17 
yards; the Navy lost 6 times in scrimmage 
for 49 yards; the Army lost the ball twice 
on fumbles; the Navy lost the ball once on 
a fumble; the Army gained 87 yards on 
Chamberlin’s run; the Navy lost 20 yards 
on a bad pass for a kick; neither side lost 
the ball on downs. Total penalties incurred 
—Army; 40 yards; Navy, 30 yards. Time 
of halves—35 minutes. Attendance—30,- 
000. 


Touchdown—Dean. Goal from touch- 
down—Dean. Goal from field—Lange. 
Referee—Evans, of Williams. Umpire— 
Sharp, of Yale. Field judge—Marshall, of 
Harvard. Head  linesman—Torrey, of 
Pennsylvania. Substitutes (Army)—Besson 
for Byrne, Nix for Moss, Oarberry for 
Stearns, Walmsley for Chamberlin. (Navy) 
—Carey for Jones, Reinecke for Meyer, 
Brandt for Slingluff, Stewart for Leighton, 
Cobb for Reifsnyder, Sewell for Dalton. 


The reason is not hard to find 

Why West Point turned the trick— 
The Army Mule, like all his kind, 

Is noted for his kick. 


P. G. 
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AT THE ARMY-NAVY GAME. 
Secretary of War and Mrs. Wright—Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Newberry— 
Miss Ethel Roosevelt 
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EDITED BY CHIEF YEOMAN FRED. J. BUENZLE, U. S. NAVY 


All communications intended for this department should be addressed to “The Editor, 


I'he Bluejacket, Army and Navy Life, Newport, R. I.” 
bluejackets on ship or shore, clear photographs, letters, 


incidents. 


A happy and prosperous New Year to all 
our friends, afloat and ashore. 


We begin the new year with a smaller plat- 
form. During the past year through the untir- 
ing efforts of Army and Navy Life our pay was 
increased, and full recognition of the blue- 
jacket’s reliability and opportunity for his de- 
velopment was given by the withdrawal of 
marines from ships, which took place December 
1 last, in accordance with the order of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt dated November 12. So that 
now our platform is as follows: 


OUR PLATFORM 


A higher standard of manhood and efficiency 
—earlicr retirement—respect for the uniform. 


CONTENTMENT. 


The writer has many times wondered if all 
the enlisted men who serve at the Newport 
training station fully realize the vast impor- 
tance of the improvements which have been 
made in the treatment of enlisted men at their 
place of duty within the past year. Do they 
ever think what a great benefit the entire Serv- 
ice will derive from the gradual spread of the 
Newport system of handling and treating men, 
which has not in the least lowered the high 
standard of efficiency for which that station has 
always been noted? The every-day routine and 
the methods of handling the Newport biuejacket 
are so different from former methods that old- 
timers throw up their hands in surprise when 
they are told what changes have been intro- 
duced. “What! No liberty lists, general passes, 
or conduct classes! ‘No searching of men re- 
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The editor arill be glad to receive from 
brief verses and notes of interesting 


In all cases names must be given, tho’ not necessarily for publication. 


turning from liberty! A much smaller per cent. 
of desertions than formerly, and no ‘booze’ 
cases!!!” They will not believe it. As for the 
younger men, the men who will benefit more 
than any one else by the spread of the “New- 
port way.” they cannot understand what is 
meant when told how things were a few years 
ago. They have had no experience with the 
hard, suspicious, and red-taped yesterday. When 
i “flat-foot” resorts to his customary expression, 
“What’s the Navy coming to?’ he is well an- 
swered when informed that the Navy cannot 
help taking its place where it should be as a 
business establishment, an establishment which 
believes that in treating its men fairly each in- 
dividual may be expected to more cheerfully con- 
tribute his part for the harmonious working of 
the whole. 

Old Navy practices and beliefs are giving 
way to new theories which have been discussed 
for years, but never put into practice until re- 
cently ; nowhere more boldly, nor more success- 
fully, than at the Newport training station, 
where the conduct records of the enlisted men 
will prove that no mistake has been made or 
that the time to make changes was not ripe. 
After successful trial of new methods old ones 
are not revived, and it is therefore natural that 
other ships and stations will follow Newport's 
system of treating enlisted men. Schemes for 
the improvement of any part of the Navy can- 
not be carried out without officers who are ready 
to take the responsibility of making experi- 
ments; and this is as applicable to the manage- 
ment of men as it is to the handling of ma- 
chinery and guns, 

A few years of experiment, of intelligent fol- 
lowing of practical suggestions made by wide- 
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awake officers, and a “show-how” by those in a 
position of authority, must result in curing the 
Service of its much discussed weakness, deser- 
tion. Instead of recommendations for more 
severe punishment of those who desert we may 
look forward to the time when loss of a naval 
position will be sufficient punishment for leaving 
work without authority in time of peace. Re- 
move all restrictions which are not necessary 
to discipline and efficiency and the enlisted men 
will themselves create one of the strongest aids 
the Navy Department can use: the cheerful and 
truthful letters from men in the Service to those 
at home will do so much to fill our ships’ com- 
plements that there will be formed waiting lists 
of eligibles who will not be accepted until va- 
cancies for them occur. In the meantime the 
continual raising of the standard of our petty 
officers will go on until we have a corps which 
will not be equaled by any other in the world. 
The work has been well started at Newport, 
Rhode Island. Editor. 


25-YearR RETIREMENT. 


We have on paper a retirement law that is 
fair and liberal—the only trouble is that it 
don’t work, don’t produce results. It is no use 
to urge that every recruit may retire after 30 
years and have all these money benefits, if the 
life is such that he does not retire. Retirement 
is no academic question to the enlisted man who 
desires to stay in the service, it is a problem 
to him of bread and butter. 

Does the Navy need men with long service? 
Or can we man our five and ten million dollar 
fighting machines, as the Army does in time of 
war, with militiamen fresh from the soil? Ad- 
miral Brownson in his report of 1907 states that 
“The ultimate object of the bureau is to obtain 
a nucleus of continuous service men.” Admiral 
Pillsbury in the report of this year says, “It és 
most important to retain in the Service the 
trained men . . as it takes, on an average, 
sig years to train a man-of-warsman.” 

At present the complement of the average 
ship is manned by 77 per cent. of men on first 
enlistment, 15 per cent. second enlistment, and 
8 per cent. from third to eighth enlistment in- 
clusive. Practical experience, as well as the 
above figures, must make us admit that the 
Service has not its share of trained men. 

If the Service cannot get sufficient continuous 
service men under present conditions why not 
make an additional bid by affording earlier re- 
tirement? Now we have a highly-trained and 
well-paid personnel aft and an undue proportion 
of untrained men forward. Several years ago a 
naval officer, in an article on target practice, 
claimed that the time of one-half of the men 
who had been trained for the annual target 
practice would expire within one year. It is 
fair to ask, is it good, common sense to train 
men at the expense of several millions of dollars 
for ammunition, months and months of careful 
training (to say nothing of the deterioration of 
the guns), so that they may go back ‘to shore 
life and never perhaps again see a ship? 
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The Navy is above all a working organization, 
besides being a military organization. Circulars 
published for recruits always include 30-year 
retirement as one of the inducements to enlist. 
A highly-colored lithographic pamphlet which 
lies before me gives among the financial bene- 
fits of a life in the Navy “that a man who 
saves only half of his pay may at the expiration 
of 30 years be retired on $116.07 a month and 
have $27,486 saved up in the bank.” The aver- 
age pay of men on the retired list is less 
than $50 a month, and it is pretty certain 
that there is no enlisted man in the Navy who 
has saved $27,486 of his pay. I doubt very, 
very much if the average retired enlisted man 
had saved, upon retirement, one-twentieth of the 
above amount. The circular goes on to say: 
“Men in business have dreams of greater suc- 
cess, but they are only dreams.” Last year 
there were 5,036 desertions and 53 retirements. 
This is not what man may do, but what he 
does. Facts, not dreams. 

The bluejacket, housed up as he is in a hot, 
crowded ship’s machine-shop with few opportu- 
nities for recreation and shore leave, is often 
kept the greater part of his life in tropical cli- 
mates, and his service does not count double 
time, as it does in the Army. 

In justice to the men of the engineer force, 
they should receive an earlier retirement than 
the deck force. Fifteen years in the hot, foul- 
aired boiler compartments, with little accommo- 
dation for sleep and comfort while off watch, 
will put a man into such a low physical condi- 
tion that he is worth little—the man is simply 
“burnt out.” Any medical or engineer officer 
of experience will substantiate the above state- 
ment. If the deck force should receive a 25- 
year retirement, the engineer force should by 
right be retired earlier. 

To the civilian it undoubtedly seems that 30 
years is none too long to ask a man to work. 
But the conditions on shore are totally differ- 
ent. Could our Congressmen be made to realize 
that the long, exhausting cruises in an enerva- 
ting climate, the severing of all home ties for 
years at a time, confinements to the narrow 
limits and pleasures of a ship, bring about a 
lower vitality, so that it is rare to see a man 
with over 25 years’ service who is in a good 
physical condition. Far more men die having 
between 20 and 30 years’ service than live to 
retire. 

With a 25-year retirement law, if we can 
get men to serve three enlistments (12 years), 
we can hold the majority for the remainder of 
their time. Knowing that they have served half 
their time, and as naval life has not increased 
very much their capacity for ordinary shore 
positions, they will stay by their flag. But the 
average man knows that if he tries to stay in 
30 years he will probably be a physical wreck 
and the few years he would have to spend in 
comfort would amount to but little. He feels 
that 30 years’ service practically means work- 
ing all his life, and that he had far better spend 
his working days on shore, where his work will 
bring him all the home comforts that the or- 
dinary American should expect. 
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IWngland, for instance, does not keep a man 
at sea after he has worn himself out. Only 1 
per cent. of men in the British Navy are over 
forty-five years of age. 

It cannot be argued that the United States is 
not able to give liberal pensions to her retired 
men. We pay out about one hundred and fifty 
millions each year under the general pension 
law, and it costs nearly two millions to pay the 
seven hundred odd retired naval officers, while 
it can hardly cost for the 240 men retired over 
$175,000. If a 25-year retirement law were en- 
acted no more than perhaps 200 men would be 
immediately retired. 

The bluejacket has practically no voice or 
vote in the making of the laws and regulations 
that order his life, so that it can hardly seem 
presumptuous on his part to present his argu- 
ment and ask the aid of those who are more 
fortunately situated. Experience. 


Twenty-five-year retirement will supply the 
one thing needed to keep the good men in the 
Service more than two cruises. It would bring 
into the service that strong, well-read element 
which the Navy needs—intelligent men who 
have healthy minds as well as physique and who 
look forward to a family life of their own after 
a certain number of years. These men would 
enter the Navy as a business proposition, one in 
which they get good pay and will be expected to 
work faithfully until a certain time, when they 
will retire; but a long 30 years ahead fails, and 
has always failed, to keep such men. T'his would 
do away with the need of constantly training 
young men to take the place of experienced men 
who are being lost to the Service, never to re- 
turn; it would provide opportunity for a longer 
and more thorough training of men on shore and 
a better quality of men to draft to shipboard, 

Lhe Army and Navy Union is continuing its 
efforts toward earlier retirement. A petition is 
being circulated which quotes the bill entitled 
H. R. 19361, asking for 25-year retirement for 
the Navy man. 


Petty OFFICERS. 
| 
We are all equal before the Lord and in the 
Declaration of Independence, but I’m blessed if 
we are in the:Navy. The whole foundation of 
naval life is autocratic rule. Like the centurion 
in the Bible, you tell a man to go and “he 
goeth.” J believe the slackness of discipline, the 
sullen discontent and the determination to do as 
little as possible, so often observed, is in good 
part due to the fact that the petty officers on 
whom the actual handling of the men falls feel 
that they are not properly backed up and the 
importance of their calling recognized. A proper 
recognition of the necessity of efficient petty 
officers is, in my opinion, much less in the 
American service than any other, and the con- 
sequence is that in some respects we are behind 
other nations. 
As a whole, the petty officers now are far 
better of than they were fifteen or twenty 
years ago. The undesirable features of the pres- 


ent status are grounded in the past. Twenty 
years ago a chief boatswain’s mate or chief 
gunner’s mate received $35 per month, and if 
disrated there were a large number of seamen 
capable of stepping into his job. With the ad- 
vent of the new Navy, with its multiplicity of 
new machinery and instruments, and, most im- 
portant of all, the scarcity of commissioned of- 
ficers to do the work, a constantly increased 
recognition of the value of good petty officers 
has been growing up which has made their lot 
far better than formerly. 

‘he primary use of guns is to hit the enemy 
as hard and often as possible, and the apprecia- 
tion of this truth is now working wonders for 
efficiency. The same idea should be extended to 
all uepartments. Details of discipline which do 
not tend to make the ship more efficient should 
be thrown out. Petty officers, if properly 
treated, are bound to take a pride in their work 
and disabuse their minds of the idea that it is 
all porcelain aft and plaia pottery forward. 
Every man should be made to feel that his offi- 
cers place the responsibility for the proper per- 
formance of his work squarely on him, and that 
in efficiently doing his work he will get all the 
honor and backing due to the class of work he 
is performing. If this idea were carried out 
more nearly than it is I believe we would see a 
vast step in advance in the efficiency of our 
ships and the way the work is carried on, 

One way in which this reform can be ex- 
pedited would be to reduce the number Of actuai 
petty officers. As it is at present, every fourth 
man in a ship’s company is a petty officer. It 
reminds one very much of the Chinese army, 
where every other man carries a flag. There are 
many men, important as their individual duties 
may be, whose work is not such as to necessi- 
tate a command over other men. Calling these 
men “officers” is a misnomer, and tends to blind 
the commissioned officer to the importance of 
the men who really have to control their fellows. 

It has been objected that to restrict the num- 
ber of petty officers would keep out of the Serv- 
ice all these men fitted for special ratings. I do 
not think so. So long as you pay men proper 
wages for their ability and training, and treat 
them properly, you can always get them. Let 
men for special positions be given appointive 
ratings, much the same as our present stewards 
and cooks, but not be called petty officers, or 
given acting appointments which call for obedi- 
ence on the part of others. This would bring 
into greater relief the men who really are in 
position to give orders and would do away with 
the meaningless titles of men who have no of- 
ficer’s duties to perform. With the great num- 
ber of men holding rates as now the accent is on 
the “petty,” and the “officer” part does not neces- 
sarily mean anything. All these misleading 
ratings should be abolished, and the title “non- 
commissioned officers” substituted for those who 
actually command men. This would put every- 
body on the right footing. The term “non-com- 
missioned” would be respectable and accurate, 
which the present designation is not. 

In my opinion all chief petty officers, no mat- 
ter what branch, should be entitled to command 
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rank, as their duties are such as to demand 
obedience. Also, all masters-at-arms, boat- 
SwainDs’ mates, coxswains, turret captains, ma- 
chinist mates, lst class, water-tenders, and nu 
others. The appointive men would be expected 
to perform their special duties, but not regarded 
aS men trained or expected to command their 
shipmates. 

In closing, I may be pardoned for saying that 
what enlisted men need above all else is some 
officer, officers, or board whose special duty 
would be to look into the questions as to the 
welfare of the enlisted personnel. At present 
the general welfare of the men is everybody’s 
business, consequently nobody’s business. There 
are, I believe, a couple of ofticers in the depart- 
ment who look after the enlisted personnel, but 
with the manning of ships to look after and the 
requests of forty-odd thousand men to answer, 
their time seems to be fairly well occupied. No 
such officials existed in Lord Nelson’s time, but 
this is the twentieth century and America. 

A board of Admirals is appointed to report 
upon the advisability of changing the bulkhead 
of a ship, but not one is detailed to consider 
some of the pressing needs of more than 40,000 
enlisted men. JZ'here is a whole bureau whose 
duty it is to see that men are punished, but not 
a single officer or board to consider changes to 
benefit them. Fiftcen Years’ Strvice. 


MUSICIANS IN THE NAvy. 


Mr. Editor: 


I have read every copy of Army and Navy 
Life and the Bluejacket since I have been in the 
Service, but only on two occasions have I seen 
letters in your columns from musicians. I hope 
you will not consider this letter in the nature of 
a “kick,” for it was not intended as such, but 1 
think that you will agree with my statement 
that this branch—the band—has been neglected. 

You are probably aware that the Government 
has found it very difficult to secure bands for 
our new ships, and that very. few of the old 
ships have complete bands. As a musician I 
have had an opportunity to learn the reasons 
why American musicians show no desire to en- 
list in the Navy and also why so few musicians 
re-enlist. There are two causes; the first and 
main reason is on account of the foreign element 
in the bands. The Bluejacket believes in &n all- 
American Navy and has withdrawn that motto 
from its platform because we have an all-Ameri- 
can Navy, and it is impossible for a man to en- 
list unless he is a citizen. So that fault has 
been eliminated to a certain extent. TJ'he second 
cause is the uniform. Our bands have no uni- 
form. The English Navy has a separate uni- 
form for their bands, the German Naval bands 
wear the regular bluejacket’s uniform with a 
musician’s rating badge. In the American 
Navy bandsmen wear the uniform of the Marine 
Corps, which is altogether inadequate. In the 
first place the Paymaster on board ship does 
not carry marine clothing, and when a bands- 
man wishes to draw a suit of clothes he has to 
wait a month until all the red tape connected 
with transferring clothing from marine stores 


to the Paymaster has been transacted. When 
he receives his uniform he finds it next to im- 
possible to blow his instrument because his 
neck is enclosed in a high stiff collar. To leave 
the collar unbuttoned would be out of the ques- 
tion, as it gives the man a slouchy appearance 
and he stands a good chance of being bowled 
out. 

‘The bandsman belongs to the Navy and 
should have a naval uniform—either the regular 
bluejacket’s uniform or a distinctive naval mu- 
sician’s uniform. Army and Navy Life will 
probably succeed in its efforts to have the ma- 
rines withdrawn from sea-going ships, and it 
seems that now is the time to agitate the new 
band uniform question, as the Paymaster will 
find it a very difficult matter to supply uniforms 
to the band on his ship once the marine guard 
has been withdrawn. I have known good mu- 
sicians on deck refuse to change their rate 
simply on account of their dislike for the bands- 
man’s uniform. Eliminate the foreign element, 
give us a new uniform and you will be able to 
allot twenty men to each ship instead of six- 
teen, then you will have a band that will be a 
source of pleasure to the crew and a credit to 
the Service. A Subscriber. 


The Bailey Medal, which is awarded each 
year to the apprentice seaman who attains the 
highest average on either coast, in the various 
studies at the training stations, will be presented 
to the winners on December 31, according to 
the general order of the Navy Department. Fol- 
lowing the former practice of The Bluejacket, 
Army and Navy Life will continue each year to 
award to the two men—one on the Atlantic 
coast and one on the Pacific coast—who attain 
the second highest average in the Bailey Medal 
Competition, the Bluejacket Gold Medal au- 
thorized by the Navy Department. The medals 
have been ordered and as soon as the winners 
have been determined by the board of officers 
at Newport and at San Francisco the medals 
will be inscribed with the names of winners and 
presented to them through the Navy Depart- 
ment. 
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“HOMEWARD BOUND” 


You may talk about your trips, about your crews and ships; 

There’s nothing to the game but “Big Siateen.” 

They got the big “glad hand” in every foreign land— 

They surely were “the noise,” and that’s no dream. ; 
They made a big impression, the best in all creation; 

Our gallant Yankee Doodle boys looked fine. 

Say! this is on the square—they win with lots to spare, 

All the way from Hampton Roads right down the line. 


But now a year has “passed,” we hope they’ll steam home fast; 
We are waiting for our loved ones, fond and true; 

Every father, every mother, every sister, every brother, 

With anxious hearts await our boys in blue. 

They have made a name ‘way up in fame, 

Made a record that will stand for many years. 

Get there with hands and feet when “Big Sixteen” you greet— 
Show the whole world how wegive three rousing cheers. 


Navy SNAPSHOTTERS, ATTENTION ! 


This magazine wants live photographs of any- 
thing interesting on board ship. The things that 
are happening about you every day—the com- 
monplace, to you—are of absorbing interest to 
those on shore. If you are a photographer in 
an amateur way, send us your films when you 
have exposed them and we will have them de- 
veloped for you. All-we ask is permission to 
reproduce an occasional one in this department 
of the magazine. The reason you snap a scene, 
the face of a friend, or anything else, is be- 
cause you think it worth reproduction. Now, if 
it is a good picture we will reproduce that same 
picture 25,000 times in this magazine, without 
any cost to you. When we have developed your 
films we will send them back to you or forward 
to any shore address you may give. Weshall also 
be glad to arrange with you for prints of every 
negative. Send in your films without delay; the 
more the better, and when you send them write 
us a letter telling what the pictures are, so that 
we may print them with the proper caption. 
Write your name and address plainly on the 
film carton, and address package to The Blue- 
jacket Department, Army and Navy Life, New- 
port, R. I. 


Through the courtesy of Chief Commissary 
Steward Walter J. Potter, of the U. §& S. 
Marietta, we have received a sample of the 
handsomely-printed souvenir bill of fare which 
the members of the crew of the little ship en- 
joyed on Thanksgiving Day. Won’t this make 
you wonder why there are any desertions from 
the Navy?—Boiled lobster, pickles, olives, let- 
tuce salad, celery and mayonnaise dressing; 
Smithfield ham, roast turkey, cranberry sauce, 
gravy and oyster dressing; green peas, sweet 
potatoes, and stewed corn; mince and apple 
pie, charlotte russe and cream cheese; bananas, 
apples, oranges, grapes, nuts, raisins and dates; 
coffee, cigars and cigarettes. Army and Navy 
Life will gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
any bills of fare gotten up by and furnished for 
enlisted men, 


—Dad Breton. 


A letter was addressed by the Secretary of 
the Navy to the commanding officer of the 
U.S. 8. Kearsarge on November 14 in which the 
commendation of the department was extended 
to members of the crew for their action in haul- 
ing fires and searching for the injured in the 
steam-flooded compartments of the Kearsarge 
upon the occasion of the bursting of the dynamo 
steam line on July 18 last. The men com- 
mended and mentioned by name in the letter are 
Water Tenders L. H. Wilson, P. Reed, W. F. 
Barry and R. Roff; Firemen, 1st class, W. 
Jungjohan, W. F. Geisel and W. H. Ferguson; 
Firemen, 2d class, C. H. Porter, C. L. Crow and 
R. F. Taylor; Coal Passers J. Wittrich, C. B. 
Pomplum, G. Stepanski and I. Potts; and Sea- 
men M. Lieberman and E. J. Heyer. 


Approval has been given by the Navy De- 
partment to the recommendation of Rear Ad- 
miral Pillsbury, Chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, for incorporation in the new Navy Regu- 
lations of authority to enlisted men to draw all 
pay due them, excepting one month’s pay, which 
they will be required to keep on the books at all 
times. The men may continue to deposit their 
savings with the paymasters. Congress may be 
asked to amend the present statute which re- 
quires that deposits of enlisted men may not be 
drawn upon before the expiration of enlistment, 
and so arrange that such savings, which draw 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent., may be used 
by the men in case of necessity. The privilege 
of withdrawing deposits in case of need will be 
a great boon to many a man. Impulsively some 
men deposit their savings with the paymaster, 
perfectly confident that they will not need it 
until their enlistment expires. But within that 
time the thrifty man may get married, he may 
have an opportunity to buy land advantageously, 
or perhaps the necessity may arise to lift a 
mortgage on the old home. 


Some naval men when they re-enlist, unin- 
tentionally, perhaps, give the recruiting service 
a boost. When Gunner’s Mate Charles R. 
Young recently re-enlisted at Minneapolis after 
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nine years’ continuous service he remarked to 
a newspaper man that he was sorry a Sunday 
followed the date of his discharge, as it com- 
pelled him to remain out of the Service one day. 
During his two cruises he had never had an 
illness or an accident, and he spoke in glowing 
terms of the “outfit.” Such expressions from 
men with marks on their sleeves are what the 
recruiting officers should get after, and not the 
first impressions of new men after one or two 
weeks in the Service. 


The Navy Department has sent to the U. S. 
S. Mississippi and Idaho a new type of 
jack-knife to be used by the men. It has a main 
blade, shorter than the single blade of the old 
type, and also a smaller blade has been added. 
The knives have already been found serviceable, 
and it has been decided to purchase 40,000 of 
them. 


The U. 8S. S. Chester, one of the new scout 
cruisers, attained during her official trials a 
four-hour average of 26.1 knots, and for twelve 
hours the little ship averaged 23 knots. This 
exceeded the contract speed. 


The Rainbow led in the Asiatic Fleet in her 
recent target and battle practice, surpassing all 
the scores made by the Wilmington, present 
holder of the trophy. In day and battle prac- 
tice all the ships improved over the shooting 
last year. After the conclusion of the practice, 
after the scores had been tabulated, Rear Ad- 
miral Harber, commanding the squadron, warm- 
ly congratulated the commanders and the ord- 
nance officers of vessels. 


The football team of the Maine lost to New- 
buryport on Thanksgiving Day, score 8-0. This 
is the first game lost by the Maine’s team—the 
first time they have been scored against. One 
of the yells of the two hundred rooters who ac- 
companied the team was as follows: 

Hip! Rah! Rah! 
Hip! Rah! Rah! 

Maine! Maine! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 


NEWPORT. 


The Naval War College, Naval Training Sta- 
tion, the Naval Hospital, the Marine Barracks 
at Coaster’s Island, the Naval Torpedo Station 
at Goat Island, and the Naval Coaling Station 
at Bradford, R. I., are to be consolidated and 
known as the United States Naval Training 
Station, Narragansett Bay, R. I. This station 
will be under the command of Rear-Admiral 
John P. Merrell, Commandant, 2d Naval Dis- 
trict, or in his absence the senior officer of that 
district. 


Immediately after his election to the office ot 
Mayor of Newport on December 1, Mr. Patrick 


NAVY LIFE 


Boyle wrote to a friend at the Naval Training 


Station: “Assure the boys at the station that” 


the uniform they wear, so far as I am able, will 
receive the respect and consideration due it, and 
that they will always get fair play and a ‘square 
deal’ in quarters where I shall have some say.” 


An interesting series of sports was held at 
the Newport training station on Thanksgiving 
Day, under the direction of Chief Boatswain 
BE. J. Damon and Boatswain F. D. Blakely, 
both of whom are attached to the apprentice 
seaman brigade. No cutter race was held be- 
cause of the cloudiness and threatening nature 
of the weather, though it was not cold. Money 
prizes were awarded to the winners in all the 
contests, ranging from five dollars to one dollar. 
During the afternoon the training station foot- 
ball team met the Fort Adams soldiers and 
defeated them by a score of 17 to 0. 


The routine at Newport is to send one divi- 
sion of apprentice seamen to the U. S. S. Cum- 
berland for training. This course extends for 
three weeks, during which the men are con- 
stantly drilled in seamanship, work aloft, ship’s 
nomenclature and signaling. This is to give 
them the proper training for their future work 
aboard our large ships. The signal division, 
which trains the brightest of our lads to become 
experts in signaling, is, after a course of in- 
struction, sent to sea with a recommendation as 
to fitness for signalmen, second or third class. 
This is done with the view of giving preference 
for the rating of quartermaster. From some 
of the ships to which our signalmen have been 
sent good reports have come concerning the fit- 
ness of Newport signalmen for the rate they 
hold. 


The Reina Mercedes Guard, under Chief Boat- 
swain’s Mate Cullen, is picked from the ap- 
prentice brigade for intelligence and physical 
qualities. The guard in reality is a training 
school for making good seamen out of the boys. 
If they show the proper professional qualifica- 
tions, they are rated seamen with a view of 
becoming Masters at Arms, third class. The 
present membership is thirty-two men, and they 
form a well-trained body. 


A rifle and revolver team was organized at 
the Training Station, Newport, recently, and 
had their first shoot when they met the Provi- 
dence Revolver Association, October 22. The 
Navy team consists of the following officers and 
men: Lieutenant G. B. Landenberger, Chief 
Quartermaster W. Zerlager, and Chief Gunner’s 
Mate C. I. Ostrom. 


Chief Petty Officers at Newport Training 
Station, with their rate and place of duty: O. 
Wendall, C. M. A. A., Barracks “C”; F. Bllen- 
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berg, C. Blect., Barracks “C’; N. Chamberlin, 
C. G. M., Barracks “C”; J. Nyman, C. B. M., 
Kange duty; Reilly, C. B. M., Barracks “C”; 
King, C. G. M., Range duty; C. Cullen, C. B. M., 
Reina Mercedes Guard; A. Bernstein, C.M.A.A., 
Barracks “C”; J. Piltz, C. M. A. A., Bar- 
racks “C”; BK. Johnsson, C. M. A. A., Station- 
M. A. A.; Stratton, C. G. M., Gymnasium; J. 
McQueen, C. M. A. A., Barracks “C”; F. Kopp, 
C. M. A. A., Barracks “C”; P. Nott, C. M.A. A., 
Asst. Station-M. A. A.; Hickens, C. G. M., 
Barracks “C”; P. Caddell, C. M. A. A., Bar- 
racks “C”; M. H. Cox, C. M. A. A., Barracks 
“C”; McKeown, C. Q. M., Barracks “B”’; F. 
Brown, C. B. M., Barracks “B”; W. I. Hug, 
C. B. M., Barracks “B”; J. Carson, C. M.A. A., 
Barracks “C”; J. Bengston, C. M. A. A., Bar- 
racks “C,” 


Senior Divisions and their respective instruc- 
tors who act in the capacity of Company Com- 
manders at the Newport Training Station: 
Signal Div.—E. D. Berry, C. Q. M., Barracks 
“C” (97 men). Coal Passers (Prairie draft)— 
P. Murnane, C. Q. M., Barracks “C” (65 men). 
UV. S. (Prairie draft) —B. C. Nielsen, C. Q. M., 
and P. W. Bierce, C. M. A. A., Barracks “‘C”’ 
(80 and 85 men). 2d Brig., 8th Div—J. J. 
Cox, C. T. C., Barracks “C” (73 men). Ist 
Brig., 1st Div.—L. M. Wegat, C. G. M., 
Barracks “C” (68 men). 1st Brig., 2d Div.— 
J. A. Atley, C. Q. M., U. S. S. Cumberland 
(92 men). Ist Brig., 4th Div.—G. Holden, 
Cc. G. M., U. S. S. Cumberland (99 men). Ist 
Brig., 5th Div—W. E. Macklin, C. M. A. A., 
Barracks “C” (99 men). Ist Brig., 3d Div.— 
W. EF. Verleger, C. Q. M., Barracks “C” (99 
men), lst Brig., 6th Div.—F. Hanson, C. B. M., 
Barracks “C” (58 men). lst Brig., Tth Div. 
(just forming)—IF.. L. Schumacher, C. Q. M. 
(6 men). 


NORFOLK. 


The order relative to the removing of marines 
from the ships at this station was put into effect 
on the afternoon of the thirtieth of November, 
when the marine guards of the armored cruisers 
Montana and North Carolina were transferred 
to the marine barracks of this yard. A very 
pretty ceremony was observed when the marines 
were lined up on the quarterdecks of the two 
ships, and Captains Reynolds and Marshall ad- 
dressed the “soldiers” and wished them the best 
of health and pleasure in their new duty. When 
they left the ships they were heartily cheered by 
the crews of the two vessels, showing the good 
will in which the marines were held and the re- 
gret at the rupture of the many friendships that 
had been formed among the men of the two arms 
of the Service. The complements of the two 
ships have been increased by a sufficient number 
of Masters at Arms, Seamen, Ordinary Seamen, 
and Buglers to put the crews on the same fight- 
ing strength as when the marines constitutec a 
part of the crews. ‘The ordnance will be in- 
creased by the same number of rifles as there 


were originally marines. The disposition of the 
storerooms will be left to the discretion of the 
Commanding Officers, 


On November 25, pay-day, a new magazine 
made its appearance on this station. It is named 
the “Man-o’-Warsman,” and is published by A. 
Cruz, Printer, U. S. N. It is purely local in its 
scope and devotes itself to the elevation and 
support of the Navy Yard, Training Station, 
and Hospital at this place. Every one is wish- 
ing it a prosperous and long life. The more the 
merrier. 


The following named men have received good 
conduct medals or bars during the past month: 
Bryan, B. H., C. M. A. A.; Hiteshew, W., C. 
Yeo.; Claussen, J., C. M. A. A.; Schneider, F., 
C. M. A. A.; Hodgson, A., C. B. M.; Pomfrey, 
J. H., F. 1 cl.; Bailey, F. D., O. S.; McCarthy, 
H. C., M. A. A.; Wade, C. A., C. G. M.; Har- 
rison, W., C. Q. M.; Dietz, C., C. G. M.; Bow, 
MN Go B Mis Mele, VW. GC. a Me A os; 
Ewald, M., G. M. 1 cl.; Mazzariello, P., Mus. 1 
cl.; Prattini, C. W., C. C. Std.; Backstrom, H., 
C. M. A. A. 


Permanent appointments as Chief Petty Of- 
ficers have been granted to the following named 
Hospital Stewards attached to the U. S. 8. 
Franklin and U. S. Naval Hospital, Ports- 
mouth, Va.: Holden, James; Drury, H. W.; 
Steen, C. R.; Stellner, G. M.; Hearty, C. B.; 
Williams, E. G.; Clark, R. H. 


Great excitement occurred on Thanksgiving 
Day when the crews of the Montana and the 
North Carolina met in the genuine sailor sport 
of the Navy, and the crack cutter crew of the 
Montana took the North Carolina crew into 
camp by twelve boat lengths, in a three-mile 
race. ‘The river was lined for a couple of miles 
by boats of all descriptions, in which probably 
two thousand persons witnessed the race. Ar- 
rangements have been made for a return race 
when the two ships reach Guantanamo, 


The football team of the U. S. S. Franklin 
played on November 21 the strong team of the 
U. S. S. North Carolina on the St. Helena Res- 
ervation, and won by the score of 10-0. The 
team of the “Down-Homers” outweighed the 
Franklin’s team by an average of twelve pounds 
to the man. Franklin won the game on pure 
team work and straight football, and all the 
spectators were loud in their praise of both 
teams. No one man on either team can be 
awarded more praise than another. A large 
amount of money is reported to have changed 
hands as a result of the game, odds having been 
given on the North Carolina as high as three to 
one. On November 28 the Franklin team met 
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its first defeat of the season when it lined up 
against the strong Brambleton Athletic Associa- 
tion, the civilians winning by a score of 6-5. 
‘The Franklin’s team is trying to arrange for a 
return game on its home grounds in the near 
future, when it anticipates a different ending to 
the tale. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
















































ELECTRICAL FORCE, SAN FRANCISCO 
NAVAL TRAINING STATION. 


A. DeGraw, Chief Electrician, U. S. N., has 
just installed a new light and power plant at 
the Naval Training Station at San Francisco. 
This plant will light and furnish power for the 
entire station, the training ship Intrepid, and 
the receiving ship Pensacola, and four motor- 
driven fresh-water pumps situated at various 
points on the island. ‘The electrical force at 
the station has completely wired the station and 
constructed two feeder circuits during the past 
four months, and it is well pleased with its 
quarters in the new building, which are large 
and roomy and well-equipped with sleeping- 
room, office, electrical storeroom, and lavatory, 
with hot and cold fresh-water bath. 


The new Hospital at the San Francisco Naval 
Training Station has been started. It is called 
a dispensary, and comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Navigation. It will accom- 
modate about one hundred comfortably, and has 
all the modern conveniences. It is built on top 
of the island near the wireless station, and gets 
all the good breezes that blow around the bay. 


The menu of the Thanksgiving dinners of the 
Hospital and Barracks, San Francisco Naval 
Training Station, show the following: Clam 
chowder, pea soup, stuffed olives, celery, dill 
pickles, chicken salad, shrimp salad, asparagus 
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tips, sweet potatoes, French peas, roast turkey 
with chestnut dressing, cranberry sauce, glazed 
ham, English plum pudding, strawberry ice 
cream, marble cake, jelly diamonds, mince pie, 
cream cheese, oranges, apples, mixed nuts, claret 
punch @ la Christian, coffee, cocoa and cigars. 
Going some! 





THE U. S. 8S. IDAHO. 


Stranger, in these Bastern waters 
There’s a ship that you must see. 
From her masthead floats the flag that 
Stands for “Death or Victory.” 
Idaho’s the name they call her, 
Modern queen of fighting craft, 
She’s the pride of “Uncle’s” Navy, 
Up-to-date from forward, aft. 


Chorus— 
So it’s sing—Yo-ho! for the IDAHO, 
And the flag of the Stripe and Star, 
By the blood of the brave, forever will wave, 
Wherever we be, or wherever we are. 
For she’s a dashing-snapping-scrapping, 
Trouble-hunting man-o’-war. 


Clean and trim-built is this fighter, 
Business-like her heavy gun, 
“Fore-and-aft” her twelve-inch “Barkers” 

Gleam and glisten in the sun. 

Ready ever, sleeping never, 

For the game of give and take, 
Rumbling forth deep-throated warnings, 
When they speak the oceans quake. 

(Chorus. ) 


O’er this land of peace and plenty, 
Watching always to and fro, 
Friendly towards the friendly to us, 
“Heap bad medicine” to foe. 
If the day comes, as it may come, 
When o’er us the war-clouds blow, 
Let us whisper to you softly, 
You will hear of the Idaho. 
(Chorus. ) 
—J. Flynn, Yeo. U. 8. N. 


T. J. H. writes us: “It is not very often that 
the Hancock shows sporting blood, but this year 
they have a dandy football eleven, which has 
been drilled and coached by Coaches McGee and 
Gargan, of Fordham University. No opposing 
team has made a gain exceeding three yards 
through their line as yet. The ends are fast 
and good on the forward pass and onside kick. 
Narmsburg, the right end, is a star. Rollins, the 
welterweight champion, is captain and quarter- 
pack. He is a fast man, and has made some 
long end runs in every game, assisted by the 
excellent interference of the backs. Yarsley, 
Sullivan, Butterfield and Gilman are also stars. 
Sullivan has a record of a ninety-yard punt. 
Out of thirteen games played they have won 
nine, drawn two and lost two; total points 
scored, 213; total points scored against them, 
34.” 
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THE BLUEJACKET 


TWO DIVISIONS COALING ON THE DES MOINES. 


From the Des MOINES 


Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, Nov. T. 


Army and Navy Life is eagerly read by each 
and every bluejacket aboard ship, but in all my 
careful perusals of that interesting journal the 
writer has never seen the Des Moines repre- 
sented by'a correspondent. She is known by all 
sailors on the raging main as the “Dirty Moll” 
—a sobriquet that is strictly paradoxical in 
every phase. She is the cleanest, whitest, best, 
and most homelike ship in the Navy to-day. The 
officers are exceptionally kind and forbearing, 
and endeavor to treat the men considerately on 
all occasions, giving liberty in many towns of 
Central America and the West Indies. 

Since last March we have cruised nearly 
15,000 miles, touching at Colon, P. R., twice. 
In May the Des Moines was detailed to pro- 
ceed to Colon to carry the Panama Canal Com- 
mission from that place to any port they might 
desire to go. Mr. Buchanan, of the United 
States, and Ambassador Creel, of Mexico, and 
several other Central American diplomats com- 
posed the party. Two weeks were spent at 
Port Limon, Costa Rica, while the commission 
was deliberating at San Jose, the capital. Gen- 
eral liberty was given at this port, and the boys 
were treated fine while there. On one occasion 
the United Fruit Company gave a large party 
of bluejackets. free transportation over their 
railroad into the interior. This trip was educa- 
tional, as the scenery was exceptionally pictur- 
esque and grand. San Jose is the greatest city 
in Central America for culture and refinement, 
and is up-to-date in every respect. Its citizens 
finish their preparation for a useful life in New 
York, Chicago, and Boston institutions of learn- 
ing. 

From Port Limon we went to Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. We were disappointed in not getting 
ashore there, as it was the center of many his- 
torical events during the war with Mexico. We 
could plainly discern the great Popocatepe~! 


mountain rearing her topmost peak 17,000 feet 
above sea level. The innumerable white stone 
buildings of Vera Cruz, capped with onyx domes 
and minarets, made a lasting impression on us. 
Leaving Vera Cruz we proceeded to Havana, 
remaining two days; thence to Guantanamo 
Bay. 

The first week of August was spent in the 
“dear old U. S. A.” at Philadelphia. On return- 
ing to Cuba we were ordered to Puerto Cortez, 
Honduras, to relieve the Mayflower. While 
there a party of bluejackets visited the town of 
San Pedro, some forty miles by rail into the 
interior. The railway company gave us free 
transportation and the citizens treated us right 
royally. The rolling stock of many Central 
American railroads is far inferior to that in the 
States—the passenger coaches not being much 
better than boxcars, but the discomforts are 
easily overcome by studying the ever-changing 
topography of the country. 

We have just returned from a 10-days’ stay 
in Kingston, Jamaica. While there the ruins of 
the city were visited, also wheeling and coach- 
ing parties toured into the country. “Tommy 
Atkins” and “Jack” affiliated with each other 
“bloody, bloomin’” thickly at Kingston. Two 
nights prior to our leaving, the crew prepared a 
sumptuous repast and invited a company of the 
Royal Engineers to partake of our hospitality. 
A stage was erected on the quarterdeck and un- ~ 
til the wee, sma’ hours music, songs, and jests 
were rife. The ship’s company at this time has 
$275, which will, when we arrive at a U. S. 
port, be spent for a pianola. 

To sum up my attempt to write anent the 
Des Moines—if not entertainingly, but as brief 
as possible—will say she has as nice a coterie of 
otticers as any ship; as satisfied and contented 
crew, with a few exceptions, as can be found; 
much more and varied bill of fare than other 
ships we've visited; more liberty and privileges 
granted us than other crews. So you may see 
the Des Moines must not be forgotten. 

One-of-the-Crew. 











From the YorkKToOwN, 
At Magdalena Bay, Nov. 235. 


“All hands clear ship for action” is the word 
to-day, preparing for the great day soon to 
come. ‘The armored cruisers Maryland, Col- 
orado, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and California 
fired to-day at battle practice. It was fine to 
watch their guns belch in a salvo all at the same 
moment, and in a few seconds hear the deton- 
ating roar. Then looking over by the target, 
30x100 feet, the splash of eight or ten shots 
could be seen, and with a “glass,” holes in the 
screen letting the sunlight through. The Col- 
orado has the highest score at present, that of 
58 per cent. hits, with Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania following close. We all hope the Pacific 
fleet will hold the highest scores again this year. 
Having all the trophies now, we must retain 
our record. 

At night-time it is beautiful to watch the tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers firing salvos; see the flash 
of their broadside guns and then follow the 
shooting, star-like cluster of projectiles as they 
fly through the air; watch their curved trajec- 
tory as they soar down and through the illu- 
minated target, then away they go, all in differ- 
ent directions, high and wide or bouncing along 
tne water’s surface until they disappear beyond. 
Hardly have they gone when another group are 
on their way, and so it goes on night by night. 

In the day, the big ship comes steaming from 
afar toward the small white screen miles away. 
All faces are tense and stern with determination. 
The division officers look sharply to their sights, 
breech-plugs, firing connections, ammunition 
supply and crew. “Now, boys, be steady and 
sure, and put your shots through!” And they 
wait the signal. 

Suddenly the range officer sings out, “Siz five 
hundred!” In the conning tower the helm is 
put over. In two minutes the ship is steadied 
on her course and the firing begins. Now the 
tire control party get in their work, and each 
sight-setter receives the results by an “Up fifty, 
right two,” or “Down twenty-five.” The efli- 
ciency of the fire control party determines the 
percentage of hits, coupled, of course, with the 
accuracy of the pointer’s aim. 

It is inspiring to an American’s mind to 
stand off on an observing ship and with a 
“glass” watch the spurt of flame as the broad- 
side guns roar from the speeding ship, then turn 
your “glass” to the targets and see the several 
fountains of water leap into the air behind the 
screen. A loud simultaneous exclamation is 
heard from all observers, “Good shot!’ each 
word slow and distinct, then some one as a side 
issue remarks, “Doggone, look ’t the holes!” 
Again we all look out over the bay at that fine 
ship and as another salvo rolls forth “‘there’s a 
kinder proud feelin’ steals o’er the heart” as we 
realize that those are Americans out there be- 
hind those guns, and young fellows like us. 
‘hen perhaps a mist forms over our eyes when 
we recognize that we are all akin, all brothérs 
of a great family, and that we, too, will be out 
there in a day or two firing and they observing, 
and we have a silent hope to do as well. 
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It is noised around that the famous old York- 
town with which “Fighting Bob” bluffed the 
whole Chilian Navy—with which Secretary 
Metcalf reviewed the combined fleets in ’Frisco 
—with which “Pop” Glennon bucked icebergs 
on the Fourth of July, lost in latitudes contigu- 
ous to Nome—the ship whose crew broke all 
the hearts in Portland and Unalaska, is to be 
the signal repeating ship for the Pacific fleet 
on its southern cruise. The signal boys are all 
talking of “buying out.” 

We all hope for and expect a pleasant, in- 
structive cruise south, and to shake old Father 
Neptune by the hand. 


Rush M. Hoag. 


From the MissourI, 
At Albany, West Australia, Sept. 15. 


Letter from Army and Navy Life received this 
A. M., and was indeed glad to hear from you. 
‘Yo-day was the second time we received mail 
since we left ’Frisco, so you can imagine, when 
the forty bags of mail came on board, the excite- 
ment about the decks. You see, the Kansas was 
left behind at Melbourne to bring the mail which 
came in a day after we left. 


I will try and relate to you, as near as pos- ' 


sible, our trip from Honolulu to this port, which 
I consider was well worth seeing, especially the 
good time I had. We left Honolulu for a six- 
teen-day trip to Auckland, New Zealand, which 
was considered by all hands quite a rpugh one. 
Auckland is a fair-sized city, but a quiet one; it 
has Philadelphia beat a mile for being slow. 
There are very few attractions here, and most 
of the boys were very glad when we got “up 
anchor” and started for Sydney, Australia. 

When we entered the harbor -of Sydney 

(which is a very beautiful one) you could read- 
ily see that we were going to have a good time 
at this port. As we came in, there were thou- 
sands of small sailing craft to greet us, and it 
seemed as if all Australia was out to see us, 
judging by the crowds on the shore-fronts. 
When we went ashore on liberty, the town was 
thrown open to us. People begged us to go to 
their homes to dine with them, and to be loyal 
to the “service” I never refuse a meal. But, 
leaving all jokes aside, I wish our stay would 
have been prolonged. The last night we had 
liberty the town went crazy. When a blue- 
jacket walked along he was carried about on the 
shoulders of the civilians, and many of the boys 
returned to the ship with buttons off of their 
clothes, and the losers of neckerchiefs, but no 
one kicked, as we certainly had the time of our 
lives. 

Melbourne was nearly an exact duplicate of 
Sydney, only the people took us with not so 
much excitement, but we could see that we were 
welcome, and took advantage of everything in 
the line of good time that came our way. But 
I suppose, as long as I live, 1 will never forget 
how fine the people of Sydney and Melbourne 
treated us. Here is where the uniform is treated 
with great respect, not alone Uncle Sam’s men, 
but their own. It makes no difference to them; 
they believe that a man that wears a uniform is 
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good as anybody else, and it would do your heart 
good to hear how they talk of their own men. 
If conditions existed in our seaboard cities that 
exist here, it would not be necessary to have a 
fight for the uniform. 

Albany is a very small place, so there is not 
much liberty. I was ashore yesterday, but we 
came here only to coal ship; so our next stop 
will be the Philippines. Otherwise there is not 
much news to write. 


At Manila, P. I., Oct. 4. 


We arrived here on the secona, after a fine 
trip from Albany, Australia. The weather was 
ideal, and this made the thirteen days at sea 
seem short. Upon arrival here it was ordered 
that there would positively be no liberty for us 
on account of the cholera which: existed on shore 
among the natives. Only officers are permitted 
to go ashore, and they do not stay all night. No 
foodstuffs of any kind are allowed to be brought 
from the shore, unless inspected by the medical 
officer and pronounced O. K. This puts a stop 
to the bum-boat practice, and we miss our shore 
peddlers. A bulletin was posted to-day inform- 
ing us that there would be liberty in Manila 
upon our return from China. Browar. 


From the BUFFALO, 
At sea, Oct. 7. 


We are on our way to San Francisco, with a 
draft of 259 men, of whom a few will be re- 
tained on this ship until their services may be 
required on other ships. Our arrival and stay 
at Panama were marred by occurrences particu- 
larly sad because we lost one of our shipmates. 
We arrived there on the morning of September 
28th. The crew was paid off, and all those en- 
titled to liberty were permitted to go ashore in 
the afternoon. The liberty party separated into 
groups, as they always will, and everything went 
along smoothly until late at night, when it be- 
came apparent that a certain residential class 
of the people was out looking for trouble with 
the bluejackets, on account of some fancied 
wrong or grievance dating back to the visit of 
another ship, and in which other men were con- 
cerned. When it dawned upon our men that 
trouble was near they tried to reason the matter 
with their opponents in a friendly way, but 
without success. The natives were armed with 
knives and daggers. Our men had no weapons 
of any kind, and the group of bluejackets in the 
center of the trouble backed into a room of one 
of the houses and barricaded the doors. This 
happened in several places at about the same 
time in the troubled district. After some hand- 
to-hand fighting in the streets between our men 
who could not get to shelter and the natives, a 
representative of the United States Government 
appeared from the United States Consulate and 
order was restored, but not before several of our 
men had been severely wounded by knife-thrusts 
and one fatally stabbed. The latter was Charles 
Rand, boatswain’s mate, second class. He was 


¢ 


stabbed in the back and then in the abdomen. 
Had he received immediate attention he might 
have recovered; he died twenty-four hours after 
the affair. J. Gieslik, coal passer, was also 
stabbed in the back, but he is now convalescent. 
Rand had not an enemy on this ship, was very 
popular, and his sad death was much deplored 
by all. As a body, this ship’s company extends 
to those who were dear to him in life their 
heartfelt and sincere sympathy. 

We have an aerial machine on board—it is 
of the heavier than air kind. While it is not 
quite a success, it is thought that the estimable 
person who acts as coxswain of the machine 
will eventually drill his crew to handle the craft 
in a manner that will do little damage to sur- 
rounding persons and things. Until further ex- 
periments have been made with it, it is consid- 
ered best not to divulge any particulars regard- 
ing the craft. L. 


From the WYOMING, 
At Mare Island, Cal., Nov. 11. 


We placed this ship in commission in October. 
Out of two hundred and nine men we had only 
about fifty youngsters—all the rest were service 
men. It is believed that we have a larger perc- 
centage of re-enlisted men than any other ship 
on this coast. To date the conduct of all has 
been exemplary. Immediately after last pay- 
day forty-eight hours’ leave was granted to all 
hands. One absentee. Healthy sports are en- 
couraged and the men are showing an excellent 
spirit and are making a reputation for the ship. 
Liberty is granted so liberally that we have al- 
most a free gangway, and no one abuses the 
privilege. The commissary department is of the 
best, and for a ship just gone into commission 
it is indeed surprising how contented the crew is. 

Our baseball nine has won honors from all 
its contestants. They gave way to football on 
the ninth instant. We are proud of their vic- 
tories and we have the whole coast talking about 
us. 

As soon as ready we shall leave for Southern 
California in order to test our oil-burning sys- 
tem, a test which will play no little part in the 
fuel proposition of the future. Those-who have 
had some experience feel sanguine of success. 
It is certainly a snap to see men with a spanner 
and monkey-wrench “coaling ship.” Also is it 
interesting to see “oil-heavers” manning the 
ash-whip, dumping a half-bucket of oily waste 
over the side in the morning. B. 


From the KEARSARGE, 
At Manila, P. I., Oct. 3. 


Upon reading your July number I find the 
part devoted to the enlisted men of the Navy 
the most interesting, and especially the para- 
graph concerning the uniform. Of course it 
would be a pleasant change now and then to go 
on shore in civilian “togs,” but when a man 
brushes and cleans his uniform to look a model 
of neatness he has nothing to be ashamed of. I 
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LAY AFT, THE LIBERTY PARTY! 


have known men to come back to their barracks 
or ship with broken knuckles and shiners, and 
some have even deserted, because they had not 
been men enough to stand up for their uniform 
when it was slandered. It is something worth 
fighting for, a proper respect for our uniform. 
Private Ray P. White, U.S. M.C. 


From the MAYFLOWER, 
Navy Yard, New York, Nov. 5. 


T’he month of October passed by very quickly 
at this yard, and a great deal of repairs.and im- 


provements were made. In a few days we will 
be ready to leave for our winter quarters 
(Washington, D. C.). On the sixth a party of 
twenty-six men in charge of Chief Master at 
Arms Richman left the ship to act as funeral 
escort of Commander Bernadou, who expired at 
the Naval Hospital, Brooklyn. 

On the thirteenth we shifted mooring from 
the berth between No. 2 and No. 3 dry docks 
to the Cob Dock. Ensign Doherty reported for 
duty as watch and division officer. On the fif- 
teenth Chief Gunner’s Mate D. Vandermast re- 
turned to the ship completely recovered from 
his operation for appendicitis. On the twenty- 
ninth and thirtieth we put aboard almost four 
hundred tons of coal. This year we have been 
fortunate in having the best football team we 
ever had, with a record of four wins and three 
(ies out of seven games played. J, 


J. P., our correspondent with the armored 
cruisers, writes us from Magdalena Bay, under 
date of November 10: “Going out of ’Frisco the 
weather was a little rough, and the landlubbers 
who were received before leaving did not like it, 
and wished they were back at dear old Newport 
or Goat Island. They are used to the deep 
now. We reached Honolulu after a ten-day’s 
run. Liberty was immediately given to special 
first-class men, and all who received liberty 
enjoyed it. Our next trip was to Samoa. This 
ship and the Tennessee and their tows, Hopkins 
and T'ruxton, left the rest of the ships a few 
miles out of Pago Pago, and proceeded to Apia, 
about sixty miles away. We stayed at Apia a 
few days, and then returned to Pago Pago to 
join the rest of the ships. Shortly after anchor- 
ing in each place we received an American Con- 
sul on board. While at Apia the natives held 
a war dance, which was very interesting. These 
people are very nearly like Indians, only not as 
courageous, and their color is deeper. We were 
delayed at Pago Pago, the colliers not having 
reached there on time. We stayed at Pago 
Pago almost a month, leaving October 5, and 
reaching Honolulu October 17, having run into 
a storm which kept us back a little. We left 
Ifonolulu October 22, and reached Magdalena 
Bay on November 2, where .we are making e¢ 
great record at target practice. The boys send 
best wishes to Army and Navy Life.” 


NOTICE TO SHIPS’ PAPERS 


As it is desired to resume in this department the list of Naval Publications for- 
merly carried in The Bluejacket, the editors of all ships’ papers will confer a favor 
by sending exchange copies, regularly, to our Newport office, and also give some in- 
formation regarding length of life of their respective papers, in order that the list 


may be properly arranged. 
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RETIREMENTS. 


September 28, Enos Hodges, Ship’s Cook, 1st 
class, U. 8. S. Southery; October 8, William 
Kelley, Master at Arms, Ist class, U. S. S. 
Pensacola; October 28, Thomas Smith, Chief 
Boatswain's Mate, U. S. 8S. Hancock; October 
29, John J. Flynn, Chief Master at Arms, 
U. S. S. Wabash; October 31, John T. Cleary, 
Master at Arms, 2d class, U. S. 8S. Lancaster; 
November 2, Henry Williams, Chief Master at 
Arms, U. 8S. S. Franklin; November 14, H. L. 
R. Lehman, Yeoman, Ist class, U. S. 8S. Con- 
gtellation; November 12, Alfred G. Hanson, 
Chief Master at Arms, U. S. S. Pensacola; No- 
vember 27, George Edwards, Chief Boatswain’s 
Mate, U. S. S. Hancock. 


We acknowledge with tharks the receipt of 
the following publications managed and printed 
by enlisted men: “The Il clican,” U. S. 8. 
Louisiana; “The Mosquito,” U. S. S. New Jer- 
sey; “The Buckeye,” U. S. 8. Ohio; “The Vol- 
unteer,” U. S. S. Zennesscc; “The Grand 
Canyon,” U. S. S. Colorado; “The Pine-Tree 
Magazine,” U. 8. S. Maine. 


Our correspondent on the Arethusa—C. H. 
M.—writes us from Magdalena Bay under date 
of November 10: “We have been building tar- 
gets at this bay for the Pacific coast, and al- 
though the work was hard, we had a jolly time. 
We have a good, husky bunch of seamen, two of 
whom, William Foley and C. Gayner, saved the 
life of C. H. Watson, who came near drowning 
while trying to swim to the beach. William 
Foley is one of the men who helped to save the 
lives of a number of men at a fire at Mare 
Island, Cal., and we think he has earned a medal 
for his brave work in both cases. I hope you 
will put this before the Navy Department.” 


Mrs, Braden, mother of C. E. Braden, who 
was formerly on the U. S. S. Ohio, and some 
weeks ago died at the Naval Hospital, New Fort 
Lyons, Colorado, reports that on account of the 
sale of all his clothing, in accordance with her 
son’s wishes, she has not even a cap-ribbon of 


his former ship. Will some member of the 
crew and former shipmate of friend Braden 
please take up this matter and cheer the 
mother’s heart with a little gift. The address 
is, Mrs. C. EB. Braden, McLeansboro, Ill. Mrs. 
Braden, in a letter to the editor, says: “There 
is no class of men whom I respect and honor 
more than the enlisted men of our Navy. I am 
proud that my son wore the uniform. And if 
any of Charlie’s friends would like to write to 
me I will be glad to answer them, or any boy 
who wants a mother’s letter and has no mother 


of his own. You have no idea how I will -miss 
my regular weekly letters from the dear boy 
wno never forgot his mother.” 


M. C. K. writes from the Wilmington at Ma- 
nila, under date of October 18: “Army and 
Navy Life is O. K., and is doing the Service a 
great deal of good. It deserves the hearty sup- 
port of all hands. If I can be of any help to 
you, do not hesitate to ask, as I am here to 
stay, so the good of the Service is all so much 
good to me. Keep hot after 25-year retirement 
—that’s the one best hit.” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


W. S., U. S. 8. Buffalo—Your good conduc, 
medals for two cruises were forwarded to you 
by the Bureau of Navigation on January 20, 
1908. 

J. H. P., F. 1cl., U. 8. 8. Richmond—Your 
good conduct medal was sent to you by the 
Bureau of Navigation on July 17, 1907. 

J. Clausen, C. M. at A.—Your good conduct 
medal was forwarded to you on the North Caro- 
lina on 24th instant. 

Jas. O’Brien, W. T'.—Your good conduct bar 
for last cruise has been forwarded to you. 

W. H., U. 8. 8. Franklin.—It is reported that 
your good conduct medal request has been re- 
ceived and that bar will be forwarded to you. 

John Priefer—There is no separate magazine 
entitled Z'he Bluejacket since amalgamation of 
that publication with Army and Navy Life in 
April last. 

J. P.—There is no separate magazine pub- 
lished under the name of The Bluejacket. 

B. I. J'—Arthur L. Merritt, who left San 
Francisco on the Jllinois, was declared a strag- 
gler from September 4 at Melbourne, Austfalia. 

Mrs. T'homas Woodalli—We don’t think any 
provision has been made for free delivery on 
Christmas packages, except at Manila, or for 
transports touching there. 

Edward Pallansch, Sioux Falls, S. D., desires 
to be informed of the present whereabouts of 
M. C. Carter, formerly a Chief Yeoman in the 
Navy, serving on the Jowa some years ago. 

C. Frank Frost—Make application of any re- 
ceiving ship or Navy Recruiting office. 

John Yaeger—The Pennsylvania is on its way 
to South America. You can address your son 
care of Postmaster, San Francisco, giving the 
name of the cruiser. 

H. E. 8., Cedar, Iowa—A man may purchase 
his discharge from the Naval Service, after the 
first year in first enlistment, upon payment of 
a certain sum which depends upon the amount 
of clothing drawn, etc. 


¥ 
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‘WORK AND PLAY IN THE NAVY: IN THE FIRE-ROOM OF THE “SOUTH DAKOTA” 


AFTER A SPEED TRIAL.—BLUEJACKETS PLAYING TENNIS AT MARE ISLAND, 
CAL.—BASEBALL TEAM OF THE “SOUTH DAKOTA. 
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THE BLUEJAOKET 


NO, THESE ARE NOT COLLEGE BOYS. THEY ARE UNCLE SAM’S BLUEJACKETS. THE 
TOP PICTURE IS OF THE “MISSISSIPPI” FOOTBALL SQUAD; THE SECOND SHOWS 
A GAME IN PROGRESS BETWEEN “WYOMING” AND MARINES; THE 
BOTTOM PICTURE SHOWS THE VICTORIOUS “WYOMING” TEAM 
WITH ITS MASCOT. 
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*HE PAINTERS’ GANG AT NORFOLK NAVY 
YARD 
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NEW CAMP AT NAVAL TRAINING STATION, NORFOLK; 154 BUNGALOWS HOUSING SIX 
MEN EACH.—SCRUB FOOTBALL TEAM AT NAVAL TRAINING STATION, NORFOLK. 
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EDITED BY SERGEANT-MAJOR M.’J. MOORE, C. A. C. 


EVOLUTION OF A DECADE. 


Many and striking changes have occurred in 
the Army, its personnel, uniform, armament 
and equipment since the outbreak of the Spanish 
War in 1898, and a comparison of the conditions 
existing then and now may prove interesting to 
those who have entered the service in recent 
years. 

When war was declared on April 26, 1898, the 
authorized enlisted strength of the Army was 
25,000 men, the line consisting of 10 regiments 
of cavalry, 7 regiments of artillery, and 25 regi- 
ments of infantry, the various staff departments 
having about half their present strength. To- 
day the authorized strength is nearly 70,000, the 
line including 3 battalions of engineers, 15 regi- 
ments of cavalry, 6 regiments of field artillery, 
170 companies of coast artillery and 30 regi- 
ments of infantry. In the staff departments 
there are about 4,500 men; the hospital corps 
has about 3,000; 50 companies of Philippine 
Scouts and the Porto Rico regiment of infantry 
bring the total strength up to 80,000 men, ap- 
proximately. 

Varying climatic conditions have called for 
suitable uniforms, and this necessity has been 
met by the adoption of uniforms for stations in 
the tropics, and others making for comfort 
“where winter wraps the polar world in snow.” 
‘thus we have the white and cotton khaki uni- 
forms in the Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico, 
while the buffalo overcoat, fur cap and gloves 
offset to some extent the rigors of an Alaskan 
winter. Even at home more attention is now 
paid to the requirements of the ever-changing 
seasons, and comfort and health are safeguarded 
accordingly. 

The past ten years have brought a complete 
revolution in our system of coast defense. The 
installation of modern high-power guns, with 
position-finding equipment and accessories at all 
the important harbors has made the coast de- 
fense system the most complete and efficient in 
the world. Almost every day we read of an 
artillery command making 100 per cent. hits on 
a rapidly moving target five or six miles distant 
from’ the guns; such a performance is possible 


only with perfect armament and equipment, and 
the most intelligent and carefully trained per- 
sonnel, | 

In the mobile army, field artillery, cavalry 
and infantry, annual combined maneuvers in 
battle exercises have brought these arms to the 
highest standard of efficiency, and experience at 
home and observation abroad have led to the 
ready solution of problems of mobilization, sup- 
ply and maintenance formerly deemed of but 
little moment. | 

The pay of the enlisted men has been very 
materially increased and the ration augmented, 
so that in these respects the Army of the United 
States is now on a basis equal at least to any 
of the foreign armies. 

From 1890 to 1901 the sale of beer and light 
wines was permitted in the Post Exchange, but 
this (the “canteen feature” of the Exchange) 
was abolished by an Act of Congress approved 
February 2, 1901. This action met with strong 
disapproval in the Army, service sentiment, both 
as to the officers and enlisted men, being almost 
unanimously opposed to it. So much has been 
written on this subject that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to enlarge on it here, but it may be said 
that the soldier looks upon the prohibition to 
have beer in the canteen under proper restric- 
tion as an infringement of his constitutional 
rights, and an expression of the opinion that 
he cannot be trusted to maintain proper discip- 
line, and to conduct himself as a good soldier 
should if beer is allowed in the post. In the 
ranks the re-establishment of the canteen would 
be hailed as the restoration of a right, an ac- 
knowledgment that soldiers are reasoning men— 
not children, and possessed of sufficient self- 
restraint to take an occasional glass of beer 
without forgetting their obligations to the serv- 
ice. 4 ¢ 

We have made wonderful progress during the 
past decade, and there is no doubt that the 
Army can be trusted to give a good account of 
itself in any emergency. The man in the ranks 
is proud of the service, its*uniform and its 
traditions, proud and contented to be even a 
small cog in the magnificent machine of the 
national defense. 
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THE WAIL OF AN EX-PRIVATE. 


Not long ago there appeared in the magazine 
section of the New York Sunday World an 
article contributed by one Frank B. Dunphy, 
ex-private United States Army, in which that 
gentleman took occasion to enlarge on the multi- 
farious hardships and indignities to which sol- 
diers are subjected, with a few sidelights on the 
tyranny of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers. We should have been highly amused 
at the inanities of which the worthy “ex-private” 
relieved his system were it not for the fact that 
the wide publicity given the article must have 
created to some extent a false impression with 
respect to the Army in the minds of those who 
depend for their information on matters military 
on sources as reliable as the veracious Dunphy. 

Apparently this excellent soldier, upon enlist- 
ment, was assigned to a cavalry regiment, and 
was actually compelled thereafter to quit his 
downy couch at 6 A. M. for reveille, after which 
he was forced to undergo ten minutes of setting- 
up exercises—truly a terrible hardship! Then 
came breakfast, making up his bed and helping 
to clean out the quarters, for all of which we 
are naively informed that the time allowance is 
twenty minutes, but we old soldiers well know 
that the period is never less than forty-five min- 
utes, usually more. And then, poor boy, he was 
marched to the awful stables to groom from 
four to siw horses. Oh! Dunphy, Dunphy, don't 
you know that it was just one plain, everyday 
horse with four legs, each of which your lively 
imagination magnified into another specimen of 
man’s best friend? Later they turned the much- 
abused Dunphy over to a drill sergeant to teach 
him how to march and to handle his weapons; 
finally he was initiated into the mysteries of 
horsemanship to his unspeakable disgust, a fee)- 
ing in which, without doubt, his mount fully 
shared, 

Thus through the various exercises incident 
to the making of a soldier we are treated to an 
almost endless string of complaints, every one 
of which is as ridiculous as it is misleading. 

The principal point that our erudite historian 
seeks to establish is that re-enlistment in the 
Army is practically unknown, by reason of the 
conditions declared by him to exist. But this is 
very far from being a statement of fact; on the 
contrary, a very great number of our soldiers, 
easily from 30 to 40 per cent., are in their sec- 
ond or a subsequent enlistment. 

Despite the vigilance and care of the examin- 
ing surgeons and recruiting officers the Dunphys 
will occasionally get into the Army, and the 
Army is invariably the sufferer. They are ut- 
terly worthless while in the service, and never 
neglect an opportunity to vilify and belittle the 
Army after a general court-martial has rid it of 
their presence. 

‘The writer has to his credit a period of service 
five times as long as that of which the estimable 
Dunphy tells us, has beld every rank and grade 
open to an enlisted man in the line of the Army, 
and has even done his “trick in the clink,” but 
in all these years mever once has he seen a 
single instance of the intolerable oppression 
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which caused this exemplary “ex-private” to fly 
the sound of the bugle. 

For the man with the “yellow streak,” the 
incompetent who enlists for a three-year picnic, 
the Army has no place; but it does need brain 
and brawn of the best, and the men who possess 
their full share of these make good American 
soldiers—no others. 


THE COAST ARTILLERY. 


Local garrisons and local enlistments for the 
coast artillery. 

This is no innovation; this plan has been 
often discussed. 

The idea is, except in time of war, to make 
service in the coast artillery locally permanent 
for the enlisted man. To enlist a man for a 
certain artillery district. This idea has much 
to commend it. Local garrisons would be homo- 
geneous, easy to command, and with great local 
interest. Local interest is conducive to content- 
ment. Contentment insures efficiency. A con- 
tented garrison is a good one. The converse of 
this proposition is notably true. 

This proposition was emphasized last summer 
during the coast defense exercises in the ar- 
tillery district of Boston. It seems a foregone 
conclusion that in time of war our seacoast 
defenses must draw men from the local State 
artillery reserves to man our guns. The garri- 
sons of the artillery districts then, if local gar- 
risons and local enlistments had been adopted, 
would be homogeneous bodies of fellow towns- 
men, or statesmen, of one type, of one idea, with 
a common local interest, all serving in defense 
of home and fireside. This would be a most 
efficient unit of command, a body of men, each 
of a common type and all working in unison 
with a common motive. 

Fort Banks, in the artillery district of Boston, 
has had fewer desertions and greater average 
numerical strength than any post in the district 
for some time. The reason for this is largely 
in the location of this garrison, in a town with 
easy and cheap fare to Boston, and consequently 
abundant opportunity for local interest. 

If it were adopted as a policy in the coast 
artillery that garrisons for a given artillery dis- 
trict, as Boston, should be recruited as far as 
possible from the neighboring section, and that 
the service for such an enlistment would, except 
in time of war, be in that district only, it is 
believed that enlistments would increase. 

To this end judicious and extensive advertis- 
ing in the section from which we wish to draw 
men should be undertaken. 

The young men should be made familiar in 
every way with the different phases of Army 
life: its hardships, its claims for consideration 
as a profession, the pay schedule, the many 
high-paid positions open to all, and the retire- 
ment laws should be expounded and explained. 

Appropriate views of forts, guns, drills and 
Army life, should form a feature for the presen- 
tation of the claims of Army life for careful 
consideration. As an economic measure the 
local garrison is a good one, as all questions of 
moving coast artillery companies would cease. 
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As it is, after any move of any coast artillery 
company that has been stationed at a garrison 
for some years, and thereby had an opportunity 
to form local ties and gain a local interest, large 
numbers of men, on the expiration of the current 
enlistment, return to their old posts “to take 
on again.” 

It appears to make no difference whether the 
post be north or south. Men are prone to be- 
come locally inverested wherever domiciled, and 
especially so if near home; then the soldier’s 
lite and calling would be like any other, a call- 
ing a man might follow with profit and ad- 
vantage without breaking up home ties. With 
three-year enlistments any man with a wander- 
ing turn could have a reasonable variety in his 
Army life by changing his post once in three 
years. 

In this connection consideration of the third 
recommendation, “Probation period for recruits,” 
seems proper. 

Some men don’t suit Army life. 

Army life don’t suit some men. 

Some men don’t yield readily to a life of 
subordination and discipline; with a trial or 
probation period of one month the individuality 
of men could be tested, and the unsuitable ones 
rejected, and the dissatisfied ones permitted to 
withdraw, to the material evident benefit of man 
and the United States, the saving of expense of 
enlistment and clothing outfit, and the general 
gain of every one considered. 

After harvest, when work is scarce, a can- 
vassing of rural New England towns would dis- 
cover many young men who would enlist in the 
coast artillery for service in a New England 
artillery district. 

This canvassing would consist of suitable 
advertising, preceding a visit on stated days by 
a number of good representative coast artillery 
corps men to certain towns to meet the young 
men who want to inquire as to Army life and 
to explain to them the life, pay and laws apply- 
ing thereto. Candidates so desiring could then 
be taken by a suitable non-commissioned officer 
to a designated post and there be fed and quar- 
tered until the candidate was satisfied as to the 
prospects or not. This probationary period being 
limited to thirty days, unless extended by proper 
authority. ’ 


No measure will produce more contentment 
in @ garrison than the general service detach- 
ment so often asked for, so ardently longed for. 
It is hard to mia the functions of a soldier and 
laborer. 

Good soldiers don’t like to work. 

Good workmen don’t like to soldier. 

‘This is the age of the specialist, and the Army 
is no exception as a field for the benefits of 
specializing. 

A general service detachment of men, enlisted 
as laborers and mechanics, with no military 
functions, at each post, in the ratio of eight 
general service men to each company stationed 
there, would relieve the soldier from all dirty 
work, such as emptying garbage and ashes, sup- 
plying fuel and stores, and hauling manure, 
grass cutting, etc., and these tasks would be 
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much more efficiently performed. The soldiers 
would have only their military duties to per- 
form, which at a coast artillery post involve 
much hard manual laber. The cause of much 
complaint from the soldier would be removed. 
His duties would be military, unless he should 
be sentenced by a court-martial to a period of 
hard labor. At present with our depleted ranks 
and our extended school system labor falls heav- 
ily on the coast artillery soldier. The best men 
have to do the work. 

Until the general service detachment is an 
accomplished fact, great relief to the soldier 
would come by assigning long-term general pris- 
oners to coast artillery posts, where the condi- 
tions for guarding them are favorable, in the 
ratio of eight to a company. 

These prisoners would be a benefit to the 
United States financially, and relieve the stress 
of heavy work now on the soldier. 

A large number of prisoners are being accu- 
mulated at Fort Leavenworth, that, if distrib- 
uted, would save the soldier dirty work and the 
United States good money. 

While on the subject of general prisoners a 
word seems fit on our illiberal policy to general 
prisoners. 

For one offense often they are forever damned 
and prohibited from any chance of making good 
their reputation. Often their offense is not one 
of premeditation but of chance, and they would 
like an opportunity to retrieve themselves as 
soldiers. ‘I'wo incidents will illustrate. At Fort 
Mott a general prisoner was sent to me to serve 
sentence for desertion. He proved himself an 
excellent man in every way; he was on parole 
for four months and showed himself reliable 
and efficient. As the expiration of his sentence 
drew near he came to me with his story and 
asked if he could not enlist once more. I found 
that he had served twelve years as a soldier, 
with good character, that he had got into bad 
company, got under the influence of liquor, and 
when he recovered himself he was absent with- 
out leave and ashamed to return, and was ap- 
prehended while in this state of mind. He as- 
serted that he did not intend to desert, that he 
knew nothing but soldiering, and would like a 
chance to retrieve himself. He had served his 
year as a prisoner and would like to soldier 
again. 1 would have been glad to have taken 
him, as would the Captain of the company there 
stationed. ‘There should be a law for such a 
case, whereby the man could have another 
chance to “make good.” 

The second instance happened at Fort War- 
ren. An Irish boy, the oldest of twelve children, 
enlisted to help get money to assist his mother 
and her little ones. He thoughtlessly misrepre- 
sented his age so as to get into the Army. I 
say “thoughtlessly,” as his whole Army life 
contradicts any belief that he felt he was telling 
an untruth. His mother wanted him home, and 
ill-advised friends wrote to those in authority 
to release her boy, who was under twenty-one, 
and she furnished certificate of birth and evi- 
dence of his age that were sufficient to convict 
him of fraudulent enlistment, dishonorably dis- 
miss him, and sentence him to six months’ 
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imprisonment at this post, during which time 
he conducted himself splendidly, and at the ex- 
piration of his sentence he would have been 
gladly enlisted as a soldier by any officer who 
knew him. He had a marvelous aptitude for the 
service and a wonderful love for the Army, and 
would have made a fine soldier. Here, for a 
thoughtless untruth, a boy is forever damned 
and condemned as a man, when if granted one 
chance to “make good” I would vouch for his 
success. 

Every man should have a chance to reform 
and prove his reformation. Even a dishonorably 
discharged soldier should, in all Christian char- 
ity, have the opportunity if he so desires and 
those that know him are willing to take him. 

Laws to this effect would prove beneficial in 
that many a good man who has made a mistake 
need not forever lose hope and feel himself 
damned forever. Most desertions come from an 
unintentional absence, due to drink. Reform is 
always possible. The Government is the loser 
in not giving a man a chance to prove it. 

To popularize the Army is to make the public 
acquainted with Army life. Encouragement of 
the press to write of Army life with proper 
views of interesting features. We want every 
one to know how we live, what we do, and what 
we need. We are glad to have the public see 
our daily life, and to learn that we are in 
earnest. With local coast artillery garrisons we 
start the principles of local interest which wil! 


NEW YIAR’S DAY. 
The Troop: “Any seconds, Cook?” 


Cook: “Go chase yourself! 


What do you 
think?” 
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make our coast artillery posts homes for our 
soldiers. Another step is to encourage marriage 
in such grades as can support families and pro- 
vide suitable quarters for such married men to 
live in and to have as homes. 

This will make a stability in the coast artillery 
garrisons that cannot fail to promote efficiency. 
‘The men being from near-by localities will have 
friends who will visit them. Mutual intercourse 
will be frequent between our forts and towns, 
and the Army will be nearer to the people and 
therefore dearer, and consequently a living ex- 
istent part of the community about which, some- 
thing is known, whose interests are the interests 
of the community, and whose needs will be seen 
and appreciated. 

W. B. Homer, 
Lt.-Col. C. A. C. (Ret’d). 


The 319th Co., C. A. C., gave a very enter 
taining smoker at Fort Mott during Thanksgiv- 
ing week. Refreshments were served in the 
mess hall by Q. M. Uzella. Private Ralph C. 
Sands recited an original composition on the 
discrimination against the uniform, entitled 
“The Soldier’s Grievance,” which ended with 
the following lines: 


“And among our greatest statesmen 
I think you'll find a few 

Who are proud to say that in their prime 
They wore the Army blue.” 


THE DAY AFTER. 
Cook: “Seconds or slums?” 


The Troop: “Go chase yourself! What do you 
think?” 
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THE SOLDIER’S NBW YEAR. 


Fare you well, O pretty lasses! 
We have overstayed our passes, 
And we’re sure to get restricted and a fine; 
So we'll drink another bout 
As we watch the old year out, 
‘()’ kindliness for days o’ auld lang syne.” 


Where’s a hat and overcoat? 
We'll not miss another boat, 
lor the glad New Year has now replaced the old; 
And we'll go back with a will, 
Do our sentencé in the mill, 
Ire our resolutions freeze out in the cold. 
For the bravest battles fought, 
Are not always on the spot 
Where the fiery bullets rain down far and wide; 
But where voices from within 
Seem to urge your soul to sin, 
And your spirit wins a victory, inside. 


While fierce howls the winter storm, 
In the barracks snug and warm, 
Curls the fragrant smoke from many peaceful 
pipes ; 
And the uniform of blue 
Stands for all that’s good and true, 
In the land where waves the glorious stars and 
stripes, 
—Birdie Bazter .Clarke. 


ARMY BUGLERS. 


When the bill increasing the pay of enlisted 
men in general, and of certain ranks and ratings 
accordingly, was introduced and passed by Con- 
gress, it seems that the company musicians 
(buglers) of the Army were not considered, 
their pay being as heretofore on the same basis 
as that of a private, notwithstanding the follow- 
ing facts: 

In the first place, in order to be a competent 
bugler one must possess extra qualifications, and 
he must have a thorough knowledge of the va- 
rious army bugle calls and be able to sound 
them properly. In order to become a successful 
bugler, one must muster up enough ambition to 
patiently practice for a long time, and when 
once qualified as a first-class trumpeter (we 
want no others) he should be paid according to 
his qualifications as is the case in other ad- 
vanced positions in the Army. 

In the Navy a bugler is paid $33 per month 
since the new pay bill passed, that is a $3 in- 
crease to his pay which is already beyond com- 
parison to that of an Army trumpeter. It is 
true that the Navy is a better paid branch of the 
service, but no such difference exists as to pay 
between other grades of similar comparison. 

A trumpeter in the Artillery may become a 
gunner the same as any other artilleryman, but 
that’s where he stops. He has no chance of 
promotion in his particular course. He may be 
promoted to a non-commissioned officer, but this 
is rarely done, as the bugler does not have the 
same chance to advance in that line as a private 
has, because the duties of a musician do not run 
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in that course which leads to the above promo- 
tion. Moreover, if one who is well qualified as 
a trumpeter is taken away from the field music 
and promoted to the rank of Corporal, which I 
have already stated is rarely done, this would 
not help the field music which is already quite 
below par, and will be so as long as the present 
method of producing and maintaining good 
trumpeters exists. In view of the foregoing 
facts, what private (with no qualifications re- 
quired) who simply goes on with his regular 
duties and studies as such, with his good 
chances of advancement compared to those of a 
trumpeter, would care to devote his time to 
extra study and practice which leads to a posi- 
tion that pays no more, and is without advance- 
ment? It would be no more than right to in- 
crease the pay of the able Army trumpeter, and 
require all those not qualified as such to pre- 
pare themselves. It is a sad fact that there are 
so-called trumpeters now in the Army who 
would make a pitiable failure if their knowledge 
of the bugle was tested, and this is not the 
class of trumpeters we want. 

There is no competition. Why? Because 
there is no reason why one should compete for 
such an unenviable position. But there are 
plenty who will and do compete for the rank 
of non-commissioned officer, because it is easier 
to acquire the required knowledge of a non- 
commissioned officer than it is to learn to be a 
bugler. Secondly, because they are right in line 
for advancement, special ratings, ete. And 
lastly, because the pay is increased considerably 
for that position which is easier to qualify for. 
However, after all is considered, it must be ad- 
mitted that the buglers in the Army are surely 
wanting in quality and that something should 
be done to improve upon their efficiency. 

— Windjammer. 


The time is not opportune to agitate the ques- 


tion of increased pay. In the course of time, 
as soon as practicable, that subject will be equi- 
tably adjusted. Undoubtedly a good trumpeter 
or bugler is of decided advantage to the military 
service and is almost indispensable both in field 
and in garrison. He is required to give up 
much of his time to practice on his trumpet or 
bugle, and after he becomes a competent bugler 
he is under a constant physical strain in the 
performance of his duty. At best, a bugler in 
active service cannot remain a good bugler for 
a very long period. In the dismounted service 
the blowing of the trumpet entails a strain on 
the vocal cords and muscles, and there is more 
or less effect upon the lungs. In the mounted 
service a trumpeter has to sound the signals 
often at a trot or gallop, and the physical strain 
tells heavily upon some constitutions. While 
this would seem to commend the trumpeter and 
company musician to the favorable consideration 
suggested in Windjammer’s communication, it 
must nevertheless be borne in mind that the 
young man who undertakes to learn field music 
usually does so because of the advantages which 
the position of trumpeter or field musician guar- 
antees. In the first place, he is released from 
all obligations, as a rule, to drill with the rifle, 
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carbine or saber; does not perform sentinel 
duty, and even when acting as musician of the 
guard has practically all his nights in bed. In 
place of company or troop drills, especially, and 
general fatigues and every other routine duty, 
the trumpeters and musicians act as orderlies 
and give only a limited amount of time to prac- 
tice with the field music. In other words, field 
musicians are a much benefited and favored 
class of enlisted men, who hardly seem to merit 
greater pay than a private soldier. They are 
not required to have any musical training what- 
soever, and often young men in the Army take 
up the field music as a matter of recreation and 
pastime. 

A member of the band in the grade of private 
is paid more than a private in the ranks simply 
because the bandsmen must necessarily have 
musical education and training, which should 
not be of any low order. On the contrary, an 
effort is constantly being made to enlist only 
the best of musicians for regimental bands, and 
they are generally of a class of men who would 
not enlist at the minimum rate of pay fixed for 
a private soldier or for a company or troop mu- 
sician. A wise course to pursue would be to 
enlist and train men especially for the positions 
of field music, and if that were done in advance 
of assignment to companies and troops, then 
perhaps an additional compensation might be 
warranted. 


The third grand annual ball of the Hos- 
pital Corps detachment at Fort McKinley, 
Me., was held on Thanksgiving Ewe, Wednes- 
day, November 25, 1908, in the gymnasium of 
the Post-Exchange. Forts Williams, Preble 
and Leavitt were well represented, and a large 
number of Portland friends were in attendance. 
The District Commander courteously tendered 
the use of the steamers Forse and Drew. Asa 
result, the transportation facilities were excel- 
fent. The Post Commander kindly furnished the 
necessary guard detail, and permitted the use 
of the gymnasium. ‘The members of the Post 
Orchestra furnished a delightful musical pro- 
gramme, which was heartily appreciated. The 
decorative scheme was of excellent character. 
Most conspicuous was an electrically illumi- 
nated frame bearing the letters “H. C.” in gold, 
with the red cross of the Hospital Corps on 
three of its sides, and surmounted by the na- 
tional flag, the work of Master Dlectrician 
Sergt. Williams. Privates Mautner, Massen- 
gale, Shipos, Randall, Starnal, Blizzard, Daven- 
port, Commo, Colwell, Gill, Wheeler and Da 
Costa represented the Detachment, and the re- 
sult of their work was a complete success. 


139th Company, Mine Coast Artillery Corps, 
Fort Du Pont, Delaware, better known as the 
orphans of Du Pont, captured four firsts and 
one second out of nine events during the dis- 
trict field meet held at Fort Du Pont, Delaware, 
on November 27, 1908, making a total score of 
thirty-nine points out of a possible ninety-six. 
This is the first opportunity that the company 
has had a chance to compete with the other 
companies of the district. There were at least 
two entries from each organization to compete 
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against, The orphans of Du Pont are the 
champions in the following events: Tug-of-war, 
wall scaling, garrison gin and musicians’ con- 
test. We do not profess to be champs. in 


the running line, as Uncle Sam does not like 
runners, 


The 86th Company, C. A. C., in target prac- 
tice at Battery Barlow, Fort H. G. Wright, 
N. Y., on August 7, 1908, made 100 per cent. 
of hits on a 30x50 ft. target which was mov- 
ing at the rate of 6 miles an hour at a mean 
range of 6,407 yards. The total time of the 
series of 6 record shots was 4 minutes and 47 
seconds. This practice was held with 10-inch 
rifles mounted on disappearing carriages. This 
is considered an excellent practice and attests of 
careful and thorough performance of duty by all 
of the members of the 86th Company, C. A. C. 
This company is stationed at Fort Wadsworth. 
N. Y., but has its service target practice at Fort 
H. G. Wright, N. Y. Captain C. M. Condon. 
C. A. C., commanded the 86th Company on the 
oceasion of this practice. The Chief of Coast 
Artillery has recommended special commenda- 
tion’ of the officers and men of the 86th Com- 
pany. 


When Chaplain John T. Axton, 18th Infantry, 
arrived at Camp Keithley, Mindanao, P. I., in 
March last, the building that was in use by the 
garrison as a chapel and reading room was in 
a most dilapidated condition. It was con- 
structed of cogan grass, which rots after a 
couple of years, and was propped up on all sides 
to keep it from tumbling down. Chaplain Axton 
at once set about to get subscriptions for a new 
building, and work was commenced on it on 
July 11. The building was completed on August 
5th, and was dedicated on Sunday, August 16th 
Barrett Hall is named in honor of Henry Bar- 
rett, formerly Private, Sergeant and First Ser- 
geant, Co. “A,” 18th U. S. Infantry, Battalion 
Sergeant-Major, 18th Infantry, Post Commis- 
sary-Sergeant, U. S. A., and Captain, Philip- 
pines Constabulary. He was killed in action 
by hostile natives near Ormoc, Island of Leyte, 
P. I., August 25, 1904. The very large part 
the enlisted men have had in the undertaking 
makes it specially fitting that the building 
should be named after one of their number. 
In the corner-stone of the building is an old 
Spanish powder canister, taken from the bottom 
of Lake Lanao, into which has been placed the 
names of all contributors to Barrett Hall, the 
order naming the building, a copy of the dedi- 
cation programme, Philippine and American 
coins, a roster of the troops serving in the Divi- 
sion, and of the organizations on duty at Camp 
Keithley at the time. The building will be used 
as a chapel, amusement hall and reading room. 
The audience hall, which is equipped with stage 
and dressing rooms, will comfortably seat 500, 
but the entire garrison can be accommodated 
by using the reading room, which is separated 
from the audience hall by removable sliding par- 
titions. 

The building is a credit to the garrison, and 
it may be well to add that a substantial dona- 
tion from a friend in this country, who is well 
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A FEW OF THB BOYS OF THE 71TH CO. 
Cc. A. C., AFTER PARADE AT 
FORT BARRANCAS 


known for her many benefactions, was a wel- 
come addition. The enlisted men of the 18th 
Infantry and Camp Keithley are very much in- 
terested in the attractive Sunday services and 
pleasing entertainments of Chaplain Axton, who 
is exceedingly popular on account of his many 
successful efforts to aid in and contribute to the 
contentment of the enlisted men. 


The Sergeant Jasper Garrison R. A. & N. U. 
gave a most enjoyable smoker on November 4. 
Major Ellis, Captain Kerrick, Lieutenants 
Duncan and Stuart, C. A. C., and Lieutenant 
R. A. Gillmore, Philippine Scouts, were guests. 
Vaudeville sketches were rendered by Comrades 
Barrett, Miller, Clark, Karazi and McCall. 
Major Ellis was called on for a speech, and his 
short and genial remarks were received very 
enthusiastically, and his promises of hearty 
support and co-operation in all the projected 
entertainments for the coming winter, among 
which is the organization of a band and min- 
strel troupe, gave the boys a great deal of en- 
couragement to proceed with their plans, know- 
ing that the Commanding Officer was heartily 
in favor of them. Lieut. R. A.-Gillmore, re- 
cently appointed from Post Quartermaster- 
Sergeant at this post, and a comrade of this 
garrison, bid good-bye to all at the close of the 
smoker, saying that he hoped that in his future 
home in the Philippines he would find as con- 
genia) a lot of comrades as he was leaving at 
Fort Terry. 


The football team at Fort Terry, captained 
by Sergeant Barrett, won from Fort Michie, 
6—0. and from Fort H. G. Wright, 11—0. The 
first game with Fort Michie resulted in a tie. 


Corporal Kilgore, Garrison No. 117 of the 
Army and Navy Union, has been organized and 
charter has been granted by the National Corps. 
The officers-elect and charter members were in- 
stalled and the garrison formally instituted on 





October 18, 1908. The following officers were 
installed: 


Commander—Sergt.-Maj. George W. Why- 
bark, 
S. V. Commander—Corp’! William H. Appel. 
J. V. Commander—Sergt. John Neuhauser. 
Adjutant—Corp’] Anthony Gonzales. 
Paymaster—First Sergt. Burt Cheesman. 
Quartermaster—Sergt. John S. Records. 
Officer of the Day—Q. M. Sergt. August Ko- 
walski, 
Officer of the Guard—William Owens. 
Officer of the Watch—Joseph Harmann. 
Chaplain—Corp’! Claude B. Garland. 


Nineteen applications were voted upon and 
accepted at the first muster of the new garrison, 
but only thirteen of the candidates were mus- 
tered in. Colonel Joseph F. Huston, 19th In- 
fantry, is the only officer in the Post who 
was enrolled as a charter member of the new 
garrison. Everything points to the prosperity 
and success of the garrison, and all the com- 
rades and officers are working hard to that end 


Four coast artillery companies have been 
ordered to the Philippines to man the new 
fortifications at the entrance to Manila and 
Subig bays. They all come from forts in the 
neighborhood of New York City. The compa- 
nies selected are the Fiftieth, from Fort Wads- 
worth; the Fifty-first, from Fort Hamilton; 
the Fifty-fourth, from Fort Totten, and the 
Fifty-fifth, from Fort Hancock. 


Since our last issue an order has gone forth 
from the War Department amending paragraph 
1053, Army Regulations, 1908, which covers the 
allowances of quarters, fuel, etc., to officers and 
non-commissioned officers. Under the new regu- 
lation the battalion and squadron non-commis- 
sioned staff, sergeants-major, junior grade, coast 
artillery corps, color sergeants, chief trumpeters 
and principal musicians of all bands are allowed 
separate quarters. Formerly these non-commis- 
sioned officers, if married, were obliged to hire 
separate quarters for their families, and the 
present recognition of their status and value to 
the service will be fully appreciated by all of 
them. 


Recently some paymasters have declined to al- 
low gunners’ pay to mess sergeants, on the 
ground that appointment as mess sergeant con- 
stitutes a “rating” within the meaning of the 
Act of May 11, 1908, but the Paymaster-Gen- 
eral has now decided that such interpretation 
of the law is erroneous, and that mess sergeants, 
if qualified gunners, are entitled to pay as such. 


Recent decisions by the Treasury Department 
indicate that the six months’ pay allowed by law 
to the heirs of officers and enlisted men who die 
in the Service will be paid only in cases where 
the deceased, at the time of death, occupied a 
status of “present for duty” in the strictest ap- 
plication of that term. 
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IN THE RANKS 


When a post does not contain sufficient quar- 
4s for assignment to each non-commissioned 
ificer of his allowance under paragraph 1053, 
\rmy Regulations, quarters in the vicinity of 
he post are hired for those who cannot be sup- 
lied on the reservation. But the allotment for 
his purpose is no longer limited to $12 per 
month as formerly; as high as $20 per month 
or each non-commissioned officer may now be 
expended, $13.80 for rental, $5 for fuel, and 
$1.20 for illuminating supplies. 


The introduction at almost all the larger posts 
of branches of the Y. M. C. A. constitutes a 
feature of present-day Army life unknown prior 
io 1898. The Association has erected buildings 
at several stations, and maintains excellent read- 
ing and amusement rooms without cost to the 
garrisons. These institutions have been sources 
of very great pleasure and not a little useful 
instruction to the men, and the work of the 
Association has been productive of good results, 
especially at isolated stations where the oppor- 
tunities for recreation are so very meager. 


Sixteenth Inf.—No change whatever is in 
contemplation for the 16th Inf., which has only 
recently returned to the U. S., and is likely 
to remain here some time. 


K. T. W., Fort Greble—You are entitled to 
the three months’ bonus pay. 


F. R. Ray, Fort Myer—Provided any part 
of the first service was rendered outside the 
U. S., on land or afloat, you are entitled to two 
campaign badges. You may transfer again 
within a reasonable time, provided your applica- 
tion is approved. 


A STAFF 


THE CANTEEN. 


The Judge Advocate General in his annual 
report comments strongly on the increase of 
drunkenness among the enlisted men of the 
Army, and attributes this condition to the ab- 
sence of a well-regulated canteen in the post. 
He cites, also, the well-known fact that since 
the canteen was abolished, resorts the most 
vile have sprung up like mushrooms in the vi- 
cinity of every military reservation, and that 
such places have been the most pernicious ene- 
mies of discipline and efficiency. 

Nothing can be added to this opinion of aa 
officer so well qualified to pass upon the ques- 
tion. The Judge Advocate General emphasizes 
the fact that the canteen is essential to the wel- 
fare and contentment of the individual soldier, 
and to the morale and efficiency of the Army as 
a whole, 


Now that the War Department has authorized 
the detail of non-commissioned officers as in- 
structors of the organized militia, the enlisted 
men assigned to that duty will have an oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating publicly their value, and 
at the same time correcting some false impres- 
sions that exist among the general public with 
respect to the rank and file of the Army. 

Of course it need not be said that only men 
of unquestioned character and ability will be se- 
lected for this duty, and it may also be said that 
their performance of it will reflect credit on the 
men themselves and on the service generally. 
No better instructors could be found for the en- 
listed men of the militia than the well-informed 
non-commissioned officers of the regular service, 
and much good will undoubtedly result from 
their efforts. 


JOB 





To THE EpITor: 

Well, thanks to you, your paper and your 
efforts, we have got it again, in the same place, 
namely, the neck. 

Possibly, now that you have achieved your 
desires, in that you have had the U. S. Marine 
Corps removed from the vessels of the Navy, 
you will tell us—‘“the Marines’”—where we get 
off at, where there is any advantage in our four 
year enlistment, as against the Army’s three. 
Did it ever occur to you when you made your 
fight for the withdrawal, that when a man en- 
listed in the Marine Corps for four years, in- 
stead of three in the Army, there must have 
been some reason, some advantage, which the 
boys had and which the Army did not have? 
A man who has ambition to “see the world” 


(see posters outside any recruiting office) gen-~ 


erally ships in the Marine Corps with the ex- 
pectations of getting a ship, although I know 
men who have 26 months in this one little town. 
Imagine the man’s surprise when he finds that 
kind friends (?) have succeeded in having him 
removed from the aforesaid ships. Go a little 
further and imagine the same man writing out 
his own discharge, and joining the great army 
of working people, the place where you are re- 
spected, the place where you are not required to 
wear a uniform, which subjects you to insults 
in any seaport town you may happen to be sta- 
tioned. 

Possibly as the great U. S. has vio 
lated their agreement with us, they will in jus- 
tice to us reduce our term of enlistment to 
three years, the same as the Army. We would 
like to get paid off in three years, the same as 
any outfit in the Army. We have nothing, no, 
absolutely nothing now which the Army does 
not have, so you will see that it is only an act 
of justice to “the enlisted men of the U. S. 
Marine Corps” for you to take up the fight 
and give us the right to be paid off in three 
years if we wish it. 

—A Marine. 


My Dear “MARINE”: 

I like, in general, the tone of your letter. You 
state in your first paragraph a simple fact 
without any denunciatory comment. I should 
say, you intended to state a simple fact, but you 
made a slight mistake. You didn’t get it “in 
the same place.” You know that the man who 
is taken sick with typhoid fever thinks he is 
the victim of all the hard luck that can come 
his way; but when that man gets up from his 


" Semper Fidelis 
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bed (as he does in ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred) he is a new-made man. He eats 
like a horse, and life seems good to him. His 
system has been purged of all its impurities and 
failings. His membranes are clean, everything 
he eats or drinks renders its best taste to him, 
his eyes look out upon the world without that 
green veil which, every once in a while, gets in 
front of all of us, even when we think we are in 
good health. No, you didn’t get it “in the same 
place.” You didn’t get it at all, What you 
think is a misfortune will turn out to be a 
blessing. 

I don’t know what the future of the Marine 
Corps is going to be. That remains with Con- 
gress. The most I can do is to make sugges- 
tions and to advocate that action which com- 
mends itself to the best judgment of those who 
have the interests of the Marine Corps and of 
the country most at heart. It has been sug- 
gested that the Marine Corps be transferred to 
the Army and made part of the infantry estab- 
lishment. There is need of more men in the 
infantry arm of the Army, and it has been said 
that it would help to solve two problems by trans- 
ferring the Marine Corps to the infantry arm, 
and thereby secure for the infantry from 9,000 
to 10,000 more or less trained soldiers, who will 
be far better than raw recruits. But I don’t 
see how such a transfer can be made without 
the consent of the enlisted men of the Marine 
Corps. They were enlisted under a specific con- 
tract with the Government, and that contract 
cannot be broken except with the consent of 
both parties thereto. If, however, Congress 
should transfer the Marine Corps to the Army, 
the term of service would naturally be reduced 
to three years. Meantime, so long as the Ma- 
rine Corps remains the Marine Corps, the term 
of service will remain at four years, unless, 
again, Congress should pass a special bill chang- 
ing the period of service to three years. Of 
course, under existing laws and regulations, any 
enlisted man of the Marine Corps may purchase 
his discharge after one year’s service. 

It has further been suggested that the Marine 
Corps be turned into an organization known as 
Colonial Troops. Almost every other nation on 
earth, which has colonies, has some sort of a 
colonial troop organization. A lot of men who 
enlist in the Army and Marine Corps are 
moved to do so mainly because of the attraction 
offered by the opportunity for foreign service. 
If we had a body of colonial troops, the men 
could enlist for that particular service. It is 
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irged in support of this view that this might 
help the Army and the country, by guaranteeing 
to our citizens who enlist in the Regular Army 
constant service in the United States. 

Again, it is suggested that the Marine Corps 
serve as an advance guard and garrison body 
and do, as formerly, the land work of the naval 
branch of our military service; in other words, 
to have its home barracks and its own trans- 
ports. This, to my idea, is the proper function 
of the Marine Corps. In this sort of work it 
has always been very efficient, Our military 
system will be incomplete unless it provides a 
special organization for this particular military 
feature. 

Army & Navy Life will not adopt any defi- 
nite attitude until the subject has been thrashed 
out by those competent to handle it. It is ready 
to support that which commends itself to the 
best judgment of those best qualified for opinion 
on this particular subject. Meantime, these 
columns are open for the expression and inter- 
change of thought, and for anything of interest 
to the Marine Corps and to the country which 
it has served so well in the past. 

—W. D. Walker. 


The marine Corporal on duty at the main 
gate of the Washington Navy Yard spends a 
rather strenuous eight hours during his tour of 
guard duty. The traffic during the day is enor- 
mous, and the greater part of the time he is 
responsible for the enforcement of a large part 
of the yard regulations. His special orders are 
encyclopedic in volume. The following are a 
few of his lesser troubles: “Allow no dogs to 
enter the yard” (if one eludes his vigilance, it 
has to be rounded up and put out—on an Au- 
gust dog-day, and if the victim happens to be of 
the greyhound variety, the job is not an easy 
one); “no spooning in the park” (this class 
very prone to camera smuggling) ; five thousand 
workmen enter and leave twice a day, capable of 
’most any infringement of yard regulations, also 
very proficient in the art of palming lighted 
pipes, cigarettes, cigars, etc. ; nondescript youths 
whose especial delight is torturing marine sen- 
tries on post by such epithets as “leatherneck,” 
“beany mariny,” etc.; dog men (marine and 
sailor vernacular for whisky smugglers) ; irate 
females, looking for their partners of joy or woe 
who have not come clean with the envelope on 
pay day (these have to be conciliated and sent 
on their way rejoicing) ; seeing Washingtoners 
from Portland, Me., to Portland, Ore., and from 
Canada to the Gulf, who ask questions born of 
their environment: (from Stili Mountain, Ky.) 
“By Heck, that old saw ‘bout ’nough rye tu 
float a battleship tickles me; I never calklated 
they wuz so sizeable’—he was admiring the 
Dolphin, one of our smallest gunboats; (from 
New York), sizing up the Mayflower, to marine 
sentry on post at gangway: “My man, where's 
her armorplatef” (Grouchy sentry whose relief 
is very late and whose prospect is of “canned 
willie” for dinner) : “I guess a great part of it 
ig inside my relief.” (Pretty milliner’s appren- 
tice): “Did Mrs. Lieut. Smithson-Smith leave 
any ostrich plumes here for my bose?” Seedy- 
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looking individual, desiring to ship for the 
Navy, intrudes, and raises the Corporal’s ire by 
argument. ‘lhis stern finality rids the Corporal 
of the 8. I.’s presence: “Beat it, Bo.” Corporal 
to milliner‘s apprentice: “Naw! quarters X 1 
St., right.” He is too disgusted to even attempt 
to make a date. 

One sees on leaving the yard an immense 
brass key which is used to lock the gates at 
night hanging in a conspicuous place. A visitor 
from Squash Corners, attired in sack coat, top 
hat, tan shoes, a watch-chain, and a few other 
abnormalities, spies the key and lurches this 
sally of wit at the unoffending Corporal: “Say, 
sonny, is that the key to the 6” cannon?” (The 
Corporal): “Naw, that’s the key to the parade 
ground,” whereupon the latter is so elated at 
the sheepish expression and evident defeat of 
Squash Corners in the battle of wits, he forgets 
to strike eight bells or call his relief, and is 
promptly called good and plenty by the Officer 
of the Day. 


Not all beer and skittles. J: Mi a 


The U. S. Marine Battalion stationed at 
Camp Elliott, Bas Obispo, Isthmian Canal 
Zone, gave a fine minstrel performance at Camp 
Elliott on Thanksgiving evening. Bandmaster 
E. Arnold was musical director, and the scenery 
and effects were by Hospital Apprentice R. W. 
Perry. 


General Elliott, in his annual report, says: 
“The long range of the rifle now used makes the 
location of ranges a problem of great difficulty. 
There are but few posts where the marksman’s 
course, requiring a range of 600 yards, can be 
fired, and it is therefore impracticable to give 
the necessary instruction in rifle practice under 
present conditions.” 

General Elliott recounts with pardonable 
pride the success of the Marine Corps team last 
summer at Camp Perry, Ohio, and Sea Girt, 
N. J., and says: “The excellent work done by 
the team in the matches referred to is a source 
of great pride to the undersigned and to the 
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MASCOT HARRY McKEE. 
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Marines in action at Guantanamo, Cuba, defending Camp McCalla during the Spanish War. 
I'he officers and men were continuously engaged for fifty-two hours without food or rest, except 
such eatables as were passed to the trenches by men temporarily allowed to come to the rear 


for the purpose. 
of the U. S. S. Armeria. 


Marine Corps at large, and was of such a 
character as to call forth a commendatory letter 
from the Navy Department. Great credit is 
due Captain William C. Harlee, U. S. M. C., the 
team captain, for his indefatigable efforts in 
getting the team into the form displayed.” 

General Elliott reports qualifications for 1908 
as follows: 51 expert riflemen, 106 sharp- 
shooters, 179 marksmen and 79 marksmen, 
Special Course A. The award of individual and 
competitive prizes under Navy Department or- 
ders, instituted this year, to enlisted men of the 
Marine Corps serving on shore, has proven a 
great incentive to target practice, especially at 
posts where ranges of only 300 yards are avail- 
able. General Elliott finds that the suggestion 
that the same prizes be awarded candidates who 
qualify for the Marine Corps team as are given 
candidates who make the Army team is working 
well. Continuing, he says: 

“In order to obtain a line on material for the 
Marine Corps rifle team, and to further arouse 
interest in target practice, it is the intention to 
have the Marine Corps hold during the target 
years in future a series of post competitions in 
the United States, and company and regimental 
matches in the Philippine Islands. These com- 
petitions would not only create a rivalry be- 
tween the several posts engaged therein, but 
would furnish some of the enlisted men sta- 
tioned at the posts where ranges are not avail- 
able an opportunity to fire at the longer 
ranges.” 

General Elliott asks for $236,500 to purchase 
from the War Department 10,000 rifles of the 


Original sketch in water-color by H. Reuterdahl, after a sketch by an officer 


latest model, together with 1,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition, that the Marine Corps may be 
armed with the same rifle as the Army and 
Navy. 


Recommendation is made by General Elliott 
for the designation of a vessel of the Diwie or 
the Panther type as a transport for the ex- 
clusive use of the Marine Corps, and it is urged 
that a site should be selected somewhere in the 
harbor of New York, preferably on Long Island, 
where there should be constructed barracks and 
quarters sufficient to accommodate not only 
the force of marines necessary to properly guard 
the New York Navy Yard, but also to collect 
at said point a sufficient number of men to 
permit of its being used as a distributing station 
for the ships of the United States Atlantic fleet, 
and the other points along the Atlantic coast. 

In accordance with the department’s instruc- 
tions, the Quartermaster of the Marine Corps 
has been directed to embody in the estimates 
for the coming fiscal year the sum of $400,000 
for the purchase of a site for this purpose. 


Just as Lieutenant J. J. Meade, in charge of 
the recruiting station for the marine corps in 
Chicago, was about to swear in James L, Dixon 
for a second enlistment the latter received a tele- 
gram that his father had died in San Francisco, 
leaving him heir to $100,000. After reading it 
he said: “I’d rather be a soldier following the 
fiag of Uncle Sam than spend a life of idleness 
blowing in my fortune,” and Dixon re-enlisted. 
His first enlistment was in the Army. 


we 
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U. S. MARINE CORPS BASEBALL TEAM, WINNERS OF MARQUETTE LEAGUE PEN- 
NANT.—1ST REG. MARINES AT OLONGAPO, P. I.—CO. “C.,” MARINES, AT 
CAMP COLUMBIA, CUBA, CAPT. W. C. HARLLEE, COMMANDING. 
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Charles Edwin Stroud, Senior Vice Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the U. S. W. V., whose 
photograph we produce in this month’s issue, 
was born in Wayne Co., N. Y., March 11, 1859. 
He has had ten years service in the 16th O. N. G. 
His record: Captain of the 6th O. Vol. Inf. from 
April, 1898, to May, 1899; with the Army of 
Occupancy in Cuba from January to May, 1899; 
Past Commander of Santa Clara Camp No. 11, 
U. S. W. V., Department of Ohio; Chief Mus- 
tering Officer of the U. S. W. V. in 1907; mem- 
ber of Ohio Commandery, Naval and Military 
Order, Spanish-American War; member of Ohio 
Command, Military Order of Foreign Wars; 
charter member Supreme Lair, Military Order 
of the Serpent, and its Supreme GuGu Grandis- 
sissimo; Past GuGu Grandississimo Ilo Ilo Lair 
of Ohio. Fraternally, he is a member of all the 
Masonic bodies, and is a Past Master of Perse- 
verance Lodge No. 329 of Sandusky, Ohio, and 
Past Eminent Commander, Erie Commandery 
No, 23 K. T. In public life he is now serving 
a second term as President of the City Council 
of Sandusky, Ohio, and is oné of the best known 
and most popular figures at Department and 
National Encampments. 


Maurice Simmons, whose picture appears in 
this issue, is a lawyer by profession. He was 
born in London, England, March 4, 1878; is a 
graduate of the College of the City of New 
York, 1897, B. S. (editor-in-chief of . Phreno- 
cosmian Magazine); N. Y. Univ. Law Sch. 
LL.B., with first honorary mention, 1899; 
taught in N. Y. City Public Schools, 1897-99; 
local Superintendent of Lectures, Board of Edu- 
cation, 1896-1901; instr. in political science and 
history, N. Y. City evening high schools, 
1901-03; broke up control of dock front of 
N. ¥. City by the Fish Trust. Enlisted at age 
of twenty as private in 8th N. Y. U. S. V. 
Inf., Co. “F,” serving during war with Spain; 
honorably discharged at its termination. Mem. 
law firm Simmons & Harris; director and sec- 
retary of Independent Wholesale Fishdealers’ 
Association (N. Y. Corporation), Independent 
Democrat. Past Commander of Old Guard, 
Camp No. 19, Dep’t of N. Y. United Spanish 
War Veterans, 1901-06; Past Judge-Advocate 
and present Commander of the Dep’t of New 
York; Colénel of Hebrew Veterans of the war 
with Spain; honorary member Hebrew Vet- 
erans’ Ass’n of the Civil War; member Nat. 


Lodge No. 209, F. and A. M., Gibson Garrison 
Army and Navy Union of U. S., Alumni Ass’n 


of N. Y. U. Law School. Recreations, pedes- 
trianism and literature. 


Rear-Admiral James B. Coghlan, who died 
suddenly December 5, was Past Department 
Commander of New York. He was a member 
of the Old Guard Camp, No. 19, and Department 
Commander in 1907-08. At the encampment in 
‘'roy he was renominated and elected for a sec- 
ond term, but declined, claiming that another 
year’s work would mean his death. No comrade 
in the U. S. W. V. was held in higher esteem 
than Comrade Admiral Coghlan. Department 
Commander Simmons, immediately upon hearing 
the sad news, appointed a committee to take 
proper action on behalf of the U. S. W. V. This 
committee drew up suitable resolutions which 
were sent to Mrs. Coghlan, and acted as pall- 
bearers at the ceremony at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
where the coffin was placed in a private car for 
transportation to Washington. The committee 
consisted of Department Commander Simmons, 
Past Department Commander Major F. Keck, 
Judge Advocate Watson, Chief Mustering Of- 
ficer Keithley, and Commanders Kuehule and 
Young. 


Manhattan Camp No. 1 desires information of 
Joseph Mungoven, who served in the 201st 
N. Y. Vols. Any comrade who knew this man is 
requested to communicate with Department Ad- 
jutant E. W. Larkin, No. 3 Coenties Slip, New 
York. 


Commander-in-Chief Chas. W. Newton has 
appointed the following Aides-de-Camp: Ari- 
zona—J. L. B. Alexander, Phenix. Califor- 
nia—Chas. BE. Dixon, Los Angeles; George 
W. Moulton, San Diego; Edward F. Schulz, 
San Jose; Walter Vincent, Vallejo. Colorado— 
P. H, Coakley, Denver. Connectiout—Fred J. 
Breckhill, Bridgeport; Wm. B. Dwight, Hart- 
ford. Delaware—Richard Marr, Wilmington. 
District of Columbia—Edward L. Cogan, Wash- 
ington; Richard Lamb, Washington. Illinois— 
J. H. Lewman, Danville; Chas. R. Perry, Chi- 
cago; Wm. E. Swanson, Chicago; A. F. W. 
Seibel, Chicago. Indiana—Louis Adam, Indian- 
apolis; Robert L. Jacobs, Kokomo. Kansas— 
J. U. Brown, Hutchinson. Meine—John M. 
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Akerley, Biddeford; John T. Caselden, Port- 
land. Massachusetts—Chas. Berman, Charles- 
town; Edward J. Glines, Somerville; Frederick 
ki. Pierce, Greenfield; D. KF. McCarthy, Spring- 
field; James Leo Molloy, Boston; John Weir, 
Pittsfield; Richard Rowles, Boston. Michigan 

John Considine, Detroit. Minnesota—John 
W. Finehout, St. Paul. Mississippi—John B. 
McFarland, Aberdeen. Missouri—Edward F. 
leck, St. Louis. Nebraska—E. W. Crook, 
Omaha; A. D. Fetterman, Omaha. Nevada— 
©. W. R. Von Radeska, Carson City. New 
Hampshire—Winifield D. Davis, Manchester. 
Vew Jersey—Daniel A. Dugan, Rev. Otis A. 
Glazebrook, D. D., Elizabeth. New Mewxico— 
Thomas J. Lynd, Ft. Bayard. New York— 
‘‘homas Boyd, Buffalo; Frank Keck, New 
York; Arthur J. Schneidenbach, New York; 
Chas. A. Simmons, Rochester; Harry E. Smith, 
Brooklyn. Ohio—Walter S. MacAaron, Xenia; 
Geo. 8. Powley, Norwalk; Jos. O. Pickands, 
Cleveland; Felix Rosenberg, Cleveland. Oregon 

Jay H. Upton, Portland. Pennsylvania— 
Frank F. Jones, Scranton; Wm. T. Meechling, 
Butler; Oscar T. Taylor, Pittsburg. Rhode 
lsland—Rev. Wm. G. Cassard, D.D., Newport ; 
Geo. E. Forsythe, Providence; Arthur L. Lake, 
Providence. South Dakota—Guy Foy, Dead- 
wood. ‘T'ennessee—J. W. Kennedy, Knoxville. 
T'exas—K. W. Lain, El Paso. Vermont—J. W. 
Killette, Rutland. The Philippines—H. _H. 
Bandholtz, Manila; Sidney C. SchwartzKopf, 
lloilo. Virginia—Thomas R. Marshall, Rich- 
mond. Washington—J. Grant Hinkle, Spokane ; 
Herbert W. Myers, Seattle; Arthur E. West, 
Tacoma. Wisconsin—Albert R. Bauman, Ra- 
cine; Charles King, Milwaukee. 


Commander-in-Chief Chas. W. Newton, with 
a view to strengthening the organization and 
encouraging its development in certain of the 
Southern States, visited Washington, December 
14; Richmond, December 15; Ashfield, N. C., 
December 17; Knoxville, Tenn., December 18. 


Many officers who commanded companies in 
the M. V. M. (Boston, Mass.) during the 
Spanish War are interesting themselves to find 
the men who served under them, or their heirs, 
so that they may receive the money which is 
now lying at the State house, and which right- 
fully belongs to them. Information is wanted 
by Maj. G. F. H. Murray, late Captain of Co. 
“B,” Oth Regt. Mass. Inf., U.S.V., of addresses 
of the heirs of Wm. J. White, Louis C. Fanning, 
Thos. D. McLeod, Wm. Mason, Francis O’Hara 
and William G. Sanders; also the whereabouts 
of James J. Graham, John F. Campbell, Patrick 
Clifford, Frank Dingee, Michael A. Fay, Harry 
V. Fernald, James A. Griffin, Frederick W. 
Hogan, Robert J. Lynch, John Reardon, Will- 
iam L. Ring, Paul J. Spillane, John Driscoll, 
John P. Kelley and William B. Lynch, late 
members of Co. “B.” Send information to Maj. 
Murray, East Armory, East Newton St., Bos- 
ton. 


The Camp Commanders in the Department of 
New York are requested by Department Com- 
mander Maurice Simmons to file with the De- 
partment Adjutant, E. W. Larkin, the names 
and addresses of three comrades in the camp 
who are either locally influential or who may be 
relied upon for faithful service, and upon whom 
headquarters may depend for committee co-op- 
eration or in other fields of endeavor as the 
necessity therefor may develop. 


Comrade Thomas McConlogue, Commander 
Department of Iliinois, requests that attention 
be called to the effect that the National Gov- 
ernment has turned over to the State of Illinois 
certain moneys to be paid the soldiers while in 
camp at Springfield, Lll., before being mustered 
into the United States Service. ‘Those who 
volunteered at the second call or joined their 
regiments when they were mustered in will not 
be entitled to any of this money. Any one to 
whom it is due can obtain the same by writing 
to the Adjutant General of Springfield, Ill., giv- 
ing his name, present address, and the company 
and the regiment in which he served. 


Commander-in-Chief Newton reviewed Man- 
hattan Camp No. 1 in the 12th Regiment Arm- 
ory, New York City, November 25, on the occa- 
sion of the event of its tenth anniversary. The 
feature of the review was an exhibition drill 
given by the cadets of the Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum. Manhattan Camp is the largest camp in 
the East. It has three hundred and sixty-two 
comrades, and is well drilled. From its ranks 
have come several National Departmental Offi- 
cers. A hearty invitation is extended to all 
comrades visiting New York to call on the com- 
rades of Manhattan Camp No. 1. 


The annual athletic games of Manhattan Bor- 
ough Council will be held in the 22d Regiment 
Armory, New York City, on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 27 next. Last year these games were 
participated in by the best athletes in the coun- 
try. Comrades of the U. S. W. V. desiring to 
enter the games should communicate with Lieu- 
tenant John S. Adair, 790 Columbus Avenue. 
New York City, for entry blanks. 


The Military Order of the Serpent has a 
Grand Lair of Snakes in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. We start with about 150 Snakes, with 
the following as grand officers: Napoleon L. 
White, G. G. G. G.; Henry BE. Stillings, G. D.; 
William S. Anderson, T. I. I. G. G.; Clarence 
B. Sawyer, L. H. K. S. A.; Edward T. MacNeil, 
Arthur S. Blair, James L. Kennedy and P. Jo- 
seph O’Leary, S. and S. K. O. 

Companions of the Grand Lair of Massa- 
chusetts, we greet you, Hiss-s-s-ss! We are 
very sure that under the wise leadership of 
Illustrious Companion G. G. G. G. White, the 
virus will be administered to the hated Ameri- 
canos with great success. 
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CHARLES EDWIN STROUD, SENIOR VICE 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
U. Ss. W. V. 


In the November issue, the statement was 
made that the Army of the Philippines had 
amalgamated with the U. S. W. V., at Boston. 
This should have read, “Veteran Army of the 
Philippines,” with General Bandholtz at its 
head. We make this correction at the sugges- 
tion of Comrade Napoleon L. White, of Bos- 
ton, that it may not be taken that the organiza- 
tion known as the Army of the Philippines, with 
Major F. H. P. Farrell, of Chicago, Commander- 
in-Chief, is the organization that was consoli- 
dated with the U. S. W. V. 


Col. Jas. H. McClintock, Department Com- 
mander of Arizona, whose picture appears in 
this issue, in the States’ Forces Department, 
was a Captain during the Spanish War in the 
lst U. S. Infantry Cavalry, more generally 
known as “Roosevelt’s Rough Riders.” He and 
“Bucky” O'Neill took the two troops of that 
organization out of Arizona in the squadron 
commanded by Major A. O. Brodie, and were 
the senior captains of the regiment. Brodie and 
McClintock were severely wounded in Cuba, 
while O'Neill was killed. Since the war Colonel 
McClintock has interested himself very much 
in the National Guard. He is now ranking 
line officer in the Territory of Arizona, and lat- 
terly finished a period of service as Acting 
Adjutant-General. 


Walter S. MacAaron, Supreme Gu Gu Grand- 
issimo, La Junta Nacional, Supreme Lair, M. O. 
of the S., has appointed his official family as 
follows: John C. Wurm, of Ohio, Pusillanimous 
atid Polluted Supreme Dog Robber to the Un- 


MAURICE SIMMONS, COMMANDER OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF NEW YORK. 


hallowed Loat; T. J. Wyrick, of Tennessee, In- 
famous and Depraved Henchman to the Junta; 
Edwin T. Morse, Surgeon, U. S. Navy, of Mas- 
sachusetts, J'hrice Impudent and Insidious Su- 
preme Leech; W. D. Tucker, of Ohio, Most Im- 
pudent Defender of the Hasik; Harry W. Kel- 
logg, of Illinois, Thrice Dulcet Supreme Yawler 
of the Jungle. Lecherous and Impudent La- 
drones: Hugh R. Rusk, N. J.; Lewis C. Weis- 
bach; Louis F. L. Guthner, Col.; William 
Lounsbury, Conn.; Joseph P. Ruppel, Dist. of 
Col.; F. E. Winslow, Ill.; John F. Boyce, Ind. ; 
Adna G, Clarke, Kan.; John F. Berry, Me.; 
George A. Dick, Mich.; Joseph E. Jette, Mont. ; 
Harry W. Foster, N. H.; Harry Cohen, N. Y.; 
Rutherford B. Butts, Okla.; William A. Reese, 
Pa.; George A. Forsythe, R. I.; Willis W. 
Stover, Mass.; Chas. Bashaw, Vt.; Arthur E. 
West, Wash. 


George W. Cunningham, Commander of the 
Department of Ohio, is asking for contributions 
for the presentation of Christmas gifts to the 
children of the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Or- 
phans’ Home at Xenia, Ohio. The home con- 
tains seven hundred and thirty children, about 
equally divided as to sex, and between the ages 
of six and seventeen, and one hundred and 
twenty are orphans of the U. S. W. V. The 
U. S. W. V. camps of Ohio have voted about 
$300 for this good cause. 


The United Spanish War Veterans, G. D. 
Russell Camp No. 438, and the 13th District 
Coast Artillery Corps, 11th Company, have in 
contemplation, with the approval of General 
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Austin and Colonel Davis, an old and a New 
Year celebration at the 13th Regiment Armory, 
Brooklyn, on the combined dates of December 
31, 1908, and January 1, 1909. The occasion 
will be one long to be remembered, as it is in- 
tended by the originators of the scheme to have 
an original and spectacular manner of bidding 
the old year of bad times and business depres- 
sion on its way to oblivion, and the welcoming 
of the New Year with its promised and hoped- 
for prosperity. ‘The committee in charge of 
affairs are Capt. F, E. Murphy, Lieut. A. H. 
Mitschieben, Sergt. D. Cameron, Sergt. T. S. 
Woodcock and Private J. H. Boemerman, Jr., 
all of whom, in connection with the chairman 
of the committee, Quartermaster A. F. Orr, have 
started in to make the event of this celebration 
worthy of the organizations under whose aus- 
pices Brooklyn will have the greatest old year 
out-New Year in celebration in its history. 


Let every Veteran of the Spanish War who 
enlisted at the first call, April 26, 1898, in an 
Illinois regiment, communicate with the Adju- 
tant-General’s Office, Springfield, Ill., for back 
pay, giving his name, address, regiment and 
company or troop. 

Henry A. MALONE, 
Adjutant, Allyn K. Capron Camp No. 6, 
Dept. Illinois, 


Chas. J. Heinz, whose photograph appears in 
this month’s issue, is Grand Gu Gu Grandissimo 
of the Grand Lair of Ohio, M. O. of the S. He 


OFFICIAL BADGE, FULL SIZE. 


CHAS. J. HEINZ, G. G. G. G. OF OHIO. 


served in 1898 with the 1st Ohio Volunteer Inf., 
was a charter member of Lesun Camp; has 
served in various departmental and national 
offices ; is an original Snake, and was Captain of 
the famous Snake Team, which attended the 
National Convention in Boston last September. 


Brig.-Gen. Thomas L. Rosser, Camp No. 38, 
Dept. of Penna., U. S. W. V., will hold an 
open meeting at Hurley’s Hall, 44th Street 
and Lancaster Avenue; Philadelphia, on Mon- 
day, Jan, 25, 1909, at 8 P. M., in celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of the muster-out of the 
3d Regt. Engineers, U.S.V. All survivors of the 
3d Engineers are invited to attend, but as 
it has proved impossible for the committee 
to obtain a complete list of names and ad- 
dresses of members of the regiment, some may 
fail to receive personal invitations, To all 
such the committee hereby extends a most cor- 
dial invitation to be present and make the re- 
union of their old regiment a grand success. 
The prime object of a reunion is to facilitate 
intercourse among all the members of an 
organization, either personal or written. It is 
therefore requested that acceptances or regrets 
be sént containing the full address of the writer, 
in order that the communication might be of 
value to other members of the regiment. Jo- 
seph W. Breen, chairman, 4641 Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 


~~ A. 
se 
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Latest and favorite photograph of Fritzi Scheff—Hdith Taliaferro in Polly of the Cirous— 
Little Nemo—The great founury scene in Via Wireless 





NORWEGIAN SOLDIERS ON SKIS 


VISE SITES 
: 


NORWEGIAN SOLDIERS ARE THE ONLY ONES TRAINED IN SKIING. THE PHOTO- 
GRAPH AT THE HEAD OF THIS PAGE SHOWS KING HAAKON AT THE ANNUAL 
SKI MANEUVERS, WHICH GENERALLY LAST THREE DAYS. THE KING 
HIMSELF IS QUITE AN EFFICIENT SKI-RUNNER, 





McCARTHY OF TROOP “G” 


By CHARLIE CHUMLEY 


Where the prairie winds are blowing ’mid the gramma grasses growing, 
Near the stretches of the Lar’mie, lives McCarthy—“Mac of ‘G’.” 

He was born in Tipperary, but the glamor of the prairie 

Held him captive in its fetters. We were “bunkies,” him and me. 


He’d a heart big as a mountain; overflowing like a fountain 

With the sap of love and friendship for the law-bound human race. 
Mount him up behind the guidon of Troop “G” and he would ride on 
To the flag-staff of inferno—slap the clootie in the face. 


Out of one post and another we both fought the brick-red brother, 
From Assiniboine to Wingate, and from Wingate down to Brown. 
Thirty years we bunked together in the hot or freezing weather, 

Sheltered by a rubber poncho when the rain came swishing down. 


At Slim Buttes I found him crying where a Sioux pappoose was lying 
Dead, beside its wounded mother, shot in dodging, ducking fight. 
There the squaw he sat a-nursing; through his sobs he kept a-cursing 
Of the white man’s greed and grasping, and his self-established right. 


Once a Sioux had got me under, and the knife of “Rolling Thunder” 
Was about to sign me “buzzard” and relieve me of my hair; 

Just then a horse came dashing and a saber-blade went flashing— 
When I pulled myself together “Mac of ‘G’” stood grinning there. 


After years of soldier starching, stables, guard, fatigue and marching, 
Mac retired and took a claim near where the Platte and Lar’mie meet; 
While my fool steps I directed—just as all the troop expected— 

To a six-by-ten hall bedroom in a crowded city street. 


Here amid a whining rabble, full of strange, unmeaning gabble, 
Do I live alone, unheeded by a lucre-loving corps; 

Cursed by fate and early teaching to an everlasting reaching 
For the wealth of one another, as their fathers did before. 


Here I’m dreaming of the prairie; of the man from Tipperary, 

And the startled cattle bunching as a wolf goes slinking by; 

While the perfume of the grasses permeates the breeze that passes 
Through the swales and draws, and coolies where the prairie chickens lie. 


God of joy! disperse my sorrow, for I’m going back to-morrow 

To the stretches of the Lar’mie, where a man’s a man and free. 

Take this miasmatic gutter, where men scheme, and plot, and mutter; 
Give me back the rolling prairie with McCarthy of Troop “G.” 


eT 





THE ODD MOMENT 


The REVENGE || 
x 

PRIVATE 
DEVLIN 


It is not always given to man to mete out to 
his oppressors a full and ample revenge for 
wrongs done. This is an attribute of deity and 
makes a man very near the gods. It was vouch- 
safed to Private Devlin and the revenge, albeit 
not the chosen instrument thereof, was sweet. 

This is the tale of that revenge as it was told 
me by a retired Commissary Sergeant, afore- 
time Corporal] in.a particular troop of a most 
particular Cavalry regiment. It was not 
bought with either tobacco or beer; it was told 
me, in order “to point a moral and adorn a 
tale.” 

The Doctor was the real cause of the story 
being told me. He was a contract surgeon 
who had been stationed for years at the Post 
and who had grown gray in service on the Ari- 
zona deserts. He had many good qualities and 
one peculiarity—he hated cats with a pious 
and holy fervor that led him to shy stones at 
even the pet of the C. O. W., which is Army 
argot for the “Commanding Officer’s wife”; an 
act which was looked on by the rest of the gar- 
rison as the ancient Egyptians would have con- 
sidered throwing rocks at the Cat of Bubastes. 

That was his first offense. His second was as 
follows: Mrs. Lane, the wife of one of the 
non-commissioned officers, had a cat, a bob- 
tailed, one-eyed, black cat of which she thought 
more than she did of her husband’s chevrons 
and continuous service pay. The cat was al- 
lowed right of ingress and egress at all hours, 
a right which was sometimes—generally after 
pay-day—denied to Sergeant Lane. 

The parade, covered with rattlesnake weed 
and gopher holes, was a happy hunting ground 
for her favorite, but he met his fate when on 
one bright, moonlight night he pursued a 
gopher under the Doctor’s porch, slew it and 
sang his hunting song. He was promptly laid 
low by the Doctor’s rifle, and his body was 
cast forth into outer darkness to be picked up 
by the “police party” in the morning. 

Mrs. Lane, irate and tearful, sought the Com- 
manding Officer, who, after pacifying her, 
rapped the Surgeon over the knuckles about 
shooting pets, and then carried the story home 
to his wife. It passed down the line of the 
front verandas and back by the line of the 
kitchens—the reverse of the usual custom—and 
so came to Sergeant Collins, who was sitting 
on his front porch talking to me, the only 
civilian in the post. 

“Shot a black cat,” said I; “he'll have no 
luck.” 


“It’s no wonder he hates cats,” rejoined Col- 
lins. “Sure, he’s got a right to.” 

“Tell it,” I said, judicially settling back 
upon my soap-box. 

The Sergeant grinned. “When I came here 
first, the year before Geronimo’s outbreak, he 
was here then. It’s a little trick, you know, 
to keep the contract doctors in these out- 
lyin’ hell-holes. We don’t need many now, 
thank God! We had a good-sized post in them 
days; five troops, Headquarters an’ the band. 
Among the officers there was one of the Lieu- 
tenants named Jackson who'd just graduated 
from the Academy an’ who was as keen about 
doin’ his work as he was easy-goin’ ten years 
later. It was before the days of polo or even 
lawn tennis an’ the devil a thing they had to 
do, barrin’ stables an’ routine duty, but to hunt 
an’ play poker. It was before the days of 
Officers’ School, an’ the Lieutenants didn’t 
think of learnin’ to be General Officers before 
the ink was dry on their commissions. 

“The Doctor couldn’t play poker an’ he was 
too lazy to hunt, so he did nothin’ but meander 
about the Post on an old flop-eared, white mule 
with a green-lined umbrella fastened to his 
saddle pommel. Him an’ Jackson had nothin’ 
in common, but they got along fairly well till 
one night the Lieutenant, he took a dead rattle- 
snake an’ quiled it up on the Doctor’s porch in 
the moonlight while the Doctor was sittin’ asleep 
in his chair. It was some confusin’ fer a little 
while, but when the smoke cleared away they 
was on official terms. They was the only two 
unmarried officers in the Post, so you can guess 
that life wasn’t none too gay fer ’em, till finally 
Captain Lawrence came to take command of the 
Lieutenant’s troop an’ brung with him his wife 
an’ two daughters. ‘They were mighty good- 
lookin’ girls an’ they sure knew it, too! Miss 
Jane she was the oldest one, an’ as soon as the 
doctor had ‘Sick Call’ over in the mornin’ he’d 
go peerin’ along the line like an’ ol’ tortoise 
stickin’ his head outen his shell to see if she was 
aroun’ anywhere. After breakfas’ was over 
he’d go an’ take her over to see ‘Guard-mount.’ 
I’ve seen the thing happen fer three hundred 
an’ seventy days outen the year. Guard-mount 
was somethin’ to see in them days, too! 

“Well, sir, as I say, over the Doctor’d go an’ 
parade about the walks with Miss Jane, an’ I 
reckon it was right maddenin’ to the Lieuten- 
ant—he was Actin’ Adjutant—to have to sit 
up straight in his saddle an’ feel—fer he 
couldn’t turn ’round o’ course to see—the Doctor 
buzzin’ away to the girl behin’ him. It would 
ha’ made me feel like murder, an’ I was no 
kid, 

“We was short o’ officers an’ the Adjutant 
used to take his turn as Officer of the Day. 
Out here, sir, one o’ the meanest duties we had 
was ‘herd guard.’ O’ course we had no fenced- 
in reservation in them days an’ the horses of 
each troop would be turned out on the range 
with a guard of three or four men, an’ was 
visited twice a day by the Officer of the Day. 
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“One day the Lieutenant was on cuty an’ I 
seen him ride up to the porch o’ Captain Law- 
rence’s quarters where Miss Jane’s horse was 
tied. They was jus’ comin’ down offen the 
porch to go ridin’ when there come a yell from 
the herd guards what was bringin’ the herds 
in to water, an’ then we heard the thunder of a 
stampede an’ all the herds jus’ leavin’ the 
water troughs stampeded all over the Post, the 
Doctor on his flop-eared ol’ mule with the green 
umbrella leadin’ the outfit. "T’ seems he was 
waterin’ his mule when the herds come in, an’ 
he trieu to close his umbrella so he wouldn’t 
scare ’em, an’ that done it. 

“They was four good hours gatherin’ up the 
cattle from the backyards an’ kitchens, so the 
Lieutenant got no ride that day, an’ Miss Jane 
left the next day fer Tucson. After that the 
Lieutenant an’ the Doctor’d barely speak to 
each other. Jackson he swore the Doctor’d 
planned it an’ the Doctor’d say nothin’ but 
grin.” 

He stopped, knocked out his pipe and re- 
filled it carefully. 

“What’s that got to do with the matter in 
hand?” I asked. 

“Wait a bit! About ten days after that, 
Geronimo was ‘out’ an’ the Lieutenant was or- 
dered into the field with his troop. The Doctor 
would ha’ done most anything to have plagued 
him, an’ when the men were examined before 
the troops left the Post, he picked out Devlin, 
who was the Lieutenant’s striker, an’ told him 
he couldn’t go. Devlin cussed an’ swore that 
there was nothin’ the matter with him—I be- 
lieve on my soul he was right !—an’ he saw the 
Lieutenant an’ he cussed an’ saw the Command- 
in’ Officer, an’ he cussed ’cause none of the 
troops was over forty strong, an’ saw the Sur- 
geon, an’ then says: ‘It rests with the Doctor,’ 
and then they all cussed him. The Lieutenant 
was mad, but Devlin was crazy, an’ went about 
fer days swearin’ he’d git even with the Sur- 
geon if he had to wait a year. As it turned 
out he didn’t have to wait anywhere near that 
long. 

“Two or three days after the troops left, 
Miss Jane come back from Tucson, bringin’ 
with her a great big black an’ white Mexican 
cat. It was a whopper. Right there Captain 
Lawrence kicked. He said in my hearin’ that 
he didn’t want no more pets about the house. 
What with three horses, two or three dogs, the 
Doctor an’ the Lieutenant when he was in the 
Post, he was bein’ eat out o’ house an’ home, 
so Miss Jane give it to the Doctor. It would 
have astonished you to have seen what care 
he took o’ that damned cat. It had to be 
groomed like the burro that the Colonel’s boy 
rides, an’ he took more care of it ’n he did of 
any man in the hospital. Have you seen the 
Ordnance Building?” 

I had. 

“Did ye notice how it’s all undermined at the 
east end?” 

I did. 

“Do ye know what did it?” 

“Gophers,” I hazarded. 

“Wrong,” said Sergeant Collins grimly. 
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“Worse ’n that! If you’re ever walkin’ along 
the walks here at night an’ ye see what looks 
like a black an’ white cat—only it. ain’t— 
comin’ toward you, don’t you stop to fin’ out 
what it is! You jump! 


“Where was 1? Oh, yes! The troops was out 
near a month an’ when they come in there was 
a big day. The Colonel gave a big dinner to the 
officers as a farewell to Captain Lawrence, who 
had got his promotion an’ was ordered Hast. 
Now, I was Corporal of the Guard that day, an’ 
had gone over to the Mess Hall to git me sup- 
per when I heard Devlin talkin’, out in the rear 
of the kitchen, to one o’ the cooks. Seems like 
they was some heated in their talk, ’cause I 
heerd him say: 


“*Well, you kin clean it out if you want to, 
so’s it won’t smell none. I ain’t goin’ to do 
it,’ an’ then the cook comes in, boilin’ over, he 
was so mad, 

“*What’s the matter, cookey?’ I asks. 

“ ‘It’s that Devlin,’ he says. ‘He borrowed one 
o’ them garbage barrels fromgme last week, an’ 
when I asked him to bring it back it seems that 
he’s been usin’ it fer a skunk trap. He’s been 
sellin’ their pelts to the Post Trader, an’ he’s 
made a pile outen it, an’ now he won’t clean out 
the barrel.’ 

“*What kind of a trap kin you make outen a 
barrel?’ I asked. 

“ *Fill it half full o’ water,’ he says, ‘an’ then 
lay a long plank on it so that one end reaches 
to the ground an’ hang a piece o’ meat over the 
barrel fer bait. Mr. Animal walks up the 
plank an’ reaches over fer the meat an’— 
you’ve got him!’ 

“‘*What’s the matter with the barrel? J 
asks him. 

“*Why,’ he says, ‘it seems that this mornin’ 
when Devlin set his trap he forgot to put any 
water in it, an’ the grandfather of all skunks 
come there fer a meal. He’s got it in a box 
down in the Quartermaster’s corral.’ 

“I didn’t think no more of it but got me 
supper an’ went back to the Guard-house. I'd 
had me pipe an’ I was settin’ on the porch 
talkin’ to Purdy, the Sergeant o’ the Guard, an’ 
watchin’ the sun gildin’ the Mazatzal Range, 
when the officers an’ their ladies began to pass 
along the line on the way to dinner at the 
Colonel’s. I didn’t think nothin’ of it till Purdy 
says, lickin’ his lips: ‘Gosh, but I'd like to have 
that cock-tail.’ 

“‘*What cock-tail, crazy man,’ says I, lookin’ 
at him. 

“*The one the Old Man’s makin’ up at the 
house now. He’s got eighteen to dinner an’ 
he mus’ be makin’ the cock-tails in a bucket. 
Look at Ah Hell!’ 

“Ah Hell was the Doctor’s Chinese cook, an’ 
he come sailin’ out o’ the front yard an’ up the 
walk, brown breeches floppin’ an’ his pigtail 
standin’ out straight behin’ him. He was 
makin’ ten knots easy when he passes us, an’ 
Purdy hollers out: 

“*Merry Christmas, Ah Hell! Where ’re ye 
goin’ so fast?’ he says. 

“Ah Hell reins hisself in on the curb an’ he 
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hollers back: ‘No stop, Missa Sergeant! Me 
go Colonel’s, tell ’im Doctol—Ah no got——”’ 

“*My faith, Ah Hell!’ says Purdy. ‘Ye’re 
travelin’ high to-night.’ 

“The Chink grins back: ‘Me go tell ’im 
Doctol no can come chow. Him catchum heap 
big sklunk—no good!” 

“*What? says Purdy, catchin’ his breath 
hard, 

“*Doctol him get dlessed go chow-chow. 
Him go in office an’ see cat—pat um! No cat 
—heap bik sklunk. Ah!’—an’ Ah Hell was off 
down the path. 

“I looked at Purdy. He was layin’ flat on the 
porch of the Guard-house, wagglin’ his feet an’ 
gaspin’ fer breath an’ cluckin’ like a hen, an’ 
all of a sudden it come to me an’ I walked 
down to the Quartermaster’s corral an’ looked 
around mighty careful. The box was there, an’ 
when you got within two hundred yards of it 
you knew right away what it was, but it was 
empty, so I went back to the Guard-house 
thinkin’ hard. 

“That night Devlin was confined in the 
Guard-house, an’ the next day the Old Man was 
busy investigatin’ charges. One of ’em was 
fer bein’ absent from the hospital from four to 
seven on that mornin’, an’ again from six to 
eight on the night of the Colonel’s dinner. 

“I went an’ seen Devlin an’ tuk him off to 
one side. ‘Now,’ I says, ‘you’re no recruit! 
What ’ve ye been doin’? 

“‘Is it my fault,’ says he, ‘if the Doctor's 
cat sleeps on his desk? 

“*Tis not,’ says I. 

“‘Ts it my fault,’ says he, ‘if while that cat 
is out chasin’ gophers—him bein’ a low-minded 
cat since the Doctor’s had him an’ much given 
to night runnin’—is it my fault, I say, if 
when he’s out, if an honest, God-fearing skunk 
—more power to him!—bein’ wishful fer the 
comforts of home, shud squat on the Doctor’s 
desk, him bein’ out?’ 

“Tis not,’ says I, bitin’ me lip. 

“*Then tell me this,’ says he. ‘Is it my fault 
if when that low-minded cat is out, an’ that 
respectable skunk is in, if the Doctor, him 
bein’ dressed fer dinner at the Colonel’s, comes 
in an’ pets the cat that is not a cat, an’ , 

“‘Mrom six to eight Pp. M.,’ says I. 

“ ‘So help me God I was at the canteen to git 
a seegar,’ he says. ‘An’ four men "II swear to it.’ 

“ ‘Stick to that then,’ says I. 

“Anyway, what I know is that the Doctor 
stayed away from that dinner, an’ when I was 
postin’ the eleven o’clock relief I was passin’ 
the Colonel’s porch, an’ when the calls went 
‘round, the Lieutenant an’ Miss Jane were 
standin’ in the shadow of the vines an’ he had 
his Cavalry cape aroun’ the two of ’em, an’ 
just then the call come back from No. One, 
‘All’s well,’ an’ so ’t was, sir.” 

“But the charges against Devlin?” I asked. 

“You should ha’ seen the face of the Sum- 
mary Court Officer the next mornin’ when Dev- 
lin was brought up fer trial, me guardin’ him. 

“ ‘Devlin,’ says the Summary Court, ‘you 
are charged with What’s this? he says. 
Then readin’ it out—‘conduct to the prejudice 
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o’ good odor an’ military discipline—— That’s 
a mistake in spellin’,’ he says. 

“Specification — em! em! em!-— Changin’ 
skunks on the Doctor, an’ Lieutenant Jackson 
drew up the charges My faith,’ he says, 
‘bring him back in an hour, Corporal. I’m 
sick !’” 





—George B. Rodney. 





To the best of my knowledge, I had retired 
at 2.30 a. mM. There was nothing unusual in 
this bed-going—it had been the same for 
months. 

I raised my head from the pillow, only to 
hear more plainly and more distinctly each 
vibration of the exasperating little bell as it 
rang me into a sense of self-responsibility and 
an appreciation of the fact that another day of 
grind had arrived. 

Beds were made only to make one more 
sleepy, I thought, and why should I sleep, any- 
way? The course is not arranged so that one 
can sleep, and they don’t intend we'shall. The 
few winks I’ve stolen don’t belong to me, and I 
have destroyed the true spirit of the course by 
disregarding its prime motive. 

By this time I was half awake and sitting 
up in bed. 

What a dark, hollow taste I had, and it 
seemed a morning’s walk over to the light. I 
must get there somehow, for to sit still when 
an opportunity for study presented itself was 
not the pleasure of the court. It was a hand- 
some light—the gift of Congress—and all I 
needed to do was to turn the little black switch 
at the side. Yes, Congress had been kind, and 
I could turn it off and on without an order in 
writing. Furthermore, I could do it without 
using Fleming’s left-hand rule, and I inwardly 
hoped that it would burn without my writing 
down all the reasons in my notebook. 

Dragging one lazy leg behind the other, I 
reached the lamp, and, standing before the 
glass, I beheld that which remained of a once 
perfect man. Sad but true, I was the aftermath 
—red eyes, hollow cheeks and that whipped ex- 
pression sO common among student officers. 
Was the external characteristic of the latest 
motor worth a man’s constitution, or was my 
erstwhile disposition to be forever salted that I 
might cram enough theory into my foggy brain 
to “max the writs’? How I hated that expres- 
sion—“max the writs’”—but, like pull, it’s the 
only thing that counts. 

“Hustle, you sorry-faced grind!” I said to 
myself. “That switchboard, with an exhaustive 
description of each piece of apparatus, and a 
tracing of each circuit, must be in by four 
to-day.” 
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A few months ago I had never seen a 
switchboard to know its use, and by four I 
must draw one, write a romance about it, and 
offer up my little prayer that the Red Ink Ar- 
tist may show mercy unto me. 

My loose-fitting uniform was gradually con- 
forming to conventional requirements, while 
eye No. 2 showed signs of life. 

In the next room the peaceful breathing of 
my wife’s slumber almost made physical exer- 
tion impossible. To her my sympathy flowed 
in huge quantities. She had been a student 
officer’s widow these many months, and the 
fact that we were still married in the eyes of 
the law seemed weird. 


“YWntering on the plus lead, it goes to the 
reverse current circuit-breaker, thence to the 
double-pole double-throw switch, thence to-the 
field rheostat, thence to——’ Thus would 
my brain ramble on. Returning at short inter- 
vals to the same plus lead, I would carry the 
current through the board a hundred times. 

Allowing the force of gravity to take its 
course, and using the stair only as a guide 
against possible disfigurement, I reached my 
accustomed place at my desk at 5.15. How in- 
teresting a desk looks at 5.15 a. M., with three 
hours’ work on it, and an empty stomach to 
assist one! 

I tossed a few papers aside, opened the well- 
worn text, and gazed at the network of lines. 
I suppose it’s simple enough. They say a little 
study is all that’s necessary. But how we 
distort the Queen’s English when we ask a 
question! There’s nothing simple about this 
text, surely, and the lines are nothing if not 
misleading. 

Shunt field? What do they want with a 
shunt field in there? MHere’s that d trans- 
former that we took up with alternating cur- 
rents, four lines in the text, and I’ve got to have 
two pages or lose the tenth I gained by speck- 
ing inductance for the last writ. “2Zntering on 
the plus lead, it goes to the reverse current 
circuit-breaker, thence to the double-pole double- 
throw switch, thence to the ficld rheostat, 
thence to——,,”’ etc. No wonder Smith left this 
place and forgot to return, or Jones either— 
both very sensible men. 


The slow, measured tread of the sentry 
around my quarters drove away the feeling 
of utter loneliness, and by seven I could see 
the light of a new day creeping in beneath the 
window shades, It’s strange that a man will 
spend a good part of his life walking post for 
$13 per month—no more, I guess, than a Cap- 
tain with his nose in a book year after year. 

Suddenly the monotonous tread stopped, and 
through the clear morning air rang out the old 
familiar “Corporal of the guard!” 

I listened a moment, but could hear nothing. 
Then came hurried steps from the direction of 
the guardhouse. 

“Sorry to trouble you, Corporal, but I’ve 
forgotten the coefficient of expansion in that 
last formula you gave me before I went on 
guard, and the examination takes place to- 
morrow.” 

“Times have changed,” I murmured to my- 
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self; “that man probably enlisted to be a 
soldier——” 

“Oh, John! Oh, John! Breakfast is ready !” 

“Yes, dear,” I said, through force of habit, 
which meant nothing to either of us. 

I had little time for breakfast when the text 
stated one thing and my drawing brought about 
a diametrically opposite condition. If I knew 
this backwards, I would never have an oppor- 
tunity to use it. But I must hurry; they don’t 
think any too much of me over there, any- 
way. 

“Entering on the plus lead, it goes to the 
reverse current circuit-breaker, thence to the 
double-pole double-throw switch, thence to the 
field rheostat, thence to »” etc. 

“John, dear! Breakfast !’—This will never be 
ready to turn in by four. 

“Breakfast is ready, John; won’t you please 
hurry?” 

Not one bit of margin to work on since that 
last writ. If I could only get a point or two 
ahead, I could feel more easy about this note- 
book. 

“John, I’m almost through, and it’s ten min- 
utes after eight.” 

“Gad! I’ve forgotten my shave and a cold 
tub this morning. Well, I’ll have to wait until 
to-morrow.” 

I hurried into the dining room, tasted a grape 
fruit, and drank a sip of coffee. 

“Hard lesson, dear?” 

“No; it’s a cinch.” 

Distributing my portable library equally un- 
der both arms, I hurried toward the school. The 
air seemed to clear my sleepy brain for the mo- 
ment, and I realized that there might be some- 
thing in this world besides the school; but I 
was not sure. 

I bolted through the door, only to be greeted 
with an icy “Morning” from the instructor. 
Strange about that man—still, we can never 
tell, 


In passing to my desk I received a few growls 
from my brother-officers. One kind word in this 
place and I’d surely pass away. 

There on my desk lay the last examination 
papers which I had turned in on white paper. 
Oh, well! Crimson is a pretty color—but I 
wish more attention was paid to shading, and 
the detail let alone. 

On the desk to my right lay three hundred 
reference books. My attention had been twice 
called to half of them, and I had actually been 
able to open four. 

“Quiz to-day,” some one whispered as_ they 
rushed by, and my heart sank rapidly,—quiz 
on the reference books, I suppose. I’ll keep a 
stiff upper lip and do my best. 

Not many months passed by until my name 
was called. I braced and walked into the little 
office. 





“Sit down,” and I sat. 

“What is the percentage of efficiency of a bi- 
polar motor, operated by a marine turbine, 
which produces a horse-power similar to that of 
the turbines on the Lusitania, operating two 
street cars; car No. 1 going up an incline of 1 
on 7; car No. 2 coming down and carrying con- 
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gressional party? Both motormen have set 
their controllers to the third notch, and booster 
of car No. 2 is cut out. On the platform of 
car No.1 two men are smoking; and remember, 
Captain, the mate of the Lusitania has left the 
bridge.” 

“I’m sorry, sir, but I fear I’m not prepared 
on the last part of that question.” 

“How much time did you spend over your 
books last night?” 

“All but three hours, sir.” 

“Captain, I’m sorry, but your work at present 
is very unsatisfactory. Have you been seen out 
of your quarters since this course began?” 

“No, sir,” I replied, well knowing that it is 
better to lie a little than to suffer much. 

“That will do.” And I went out and down. 

Others followed me, including men that had 
been working with electricity for years. Their 
experience was not unlike mine. 

I sat down at my desk, gazing out into the 
blue, blue world. I had done my best—my 
level best, and this was the result. Yes, I 
might work on a railroad or be a floor-walker— 
there were no examinations in that. 
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“Captain, you are six problems behind the 
rest of the class.” 

I knew this to be a fact, but I never did en- 
joy that man’s manner, nor his speech, nor any- 
thing that is his. 

Lunch time came, and I hurried to my quar- 
ters. One of my old friends suggested as I 
passed that he would feel just as well toward 
me if I would recognize him. I guess he was 
right, but I had no time to think about it 
then, 

“Well, dear, have you had a good day?” 

“Splendid, thank you.” 

“I’m sorry to tell you, John, when you are 
so busy, but your Uncle Jack died this morn- 
ing. The telegram came shortly after you left. 
Had I better take the 4.50 or the 5 o’clock 
train?” 

“Take the 5 o’clock; it has a triple-expansion 
engine which develops almost twice the horse- 
power of the 4.50, coal consumption is less, and 
the gain in leyerage by reason of the position 
of the piston-rod arm is easily 28 per cent. 
Who did you say was dead?” 

—Chamberlain Monroe. 
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I'he accompanying sketches of a 20,000-ton battleship, 500’x90’, were made by an enlisted 
man, and are reproduced for the purpose of illustrating the keen interest which the enlisted 


personnel have in their profession. 





Sjorgren Rifle is called by Arnold Louis 

Chevallier in the November issue of the 
United Service Magazine of London. The rifle 
is described as follows: 

“Upon the charge emerging from the barrel 
the mass of the arm begins to move, not so the 
breech-bolt cover, which actually hangs back, 
and retains its position (relatively to the gun). 
The more pronounced the recoil, the more vio- 
lent the lurch in the breech-bolt cover, a body 
debarred, through its tendency to remain at 
rest—namely, its vis inertiae—from partaking 
in the rearward travel. The gun still obeying 
the thrust caused by the reaction of the gases, 
has, so to speak, slipped from under the inertia 
sleeve, or breech-bolt cover, thereby gradually 
compressing the recoil storing spring, until the 
breech-bolt cover has acquired the same speed 
backwards as the gun itself. 

“Wherefore the whole time occupied between 
the deflagration of the explosive and the emer- 
gence of the bullet from the muzzle, a positive 
obturation of the breech end obtains. Once the 
reaction over, the recoil spring propels the 
breech-bolt cover rearward; the latter, in its 
backward travel, trips, by means of a &tud, the 
arms of the two laterally sliding resistance 
lugs, and unbolts the breech fastening. 

“Both limbs are now free to glide as far as 
the bolt stop or false breech against which they 
abut, dragging the spent shell behind and eject- 
ing it clear of the receiver. Meanwhile the ele- 
vator placed in the shallow box magazine has 
fed a new cartridge, thanks to a perfect timing 
of the successive motions. ‘Then the breech- 
bolt cover and breech-block therein encased, un- 
der the impulse of the reflex action of the 
closing spring—which the original opening mo- 
tion has compressed—are driven forward, the 
lugs made to snap into position; this effects the 
loading and the closing of the breech. 

“The original forward lurch of the breech- 
bolt cover is judiciously caused to re-cock the 
firing pin and release its collar—placed in the 
anterior part of this limb—from its engage- 
ments with the lugs. Indeed, a previous syn- 
chronization of motions has converted the firing 
pin into a supplementary lock; the scear carry- 
ing a pawl or wedge opposing itself to the re- 
turn of the striker as long as the inertia sleeve 
(or breech-bolt cover) hangs back. 

“The recoil spring which during the initial 
process stores a portion of the non-effective 
force—because of the drag of the massive 


Ts weapon of the future is what the 


breech-bolt cover—finds itself compressed 
against the posterior part of the block, and 
claims a share in the obturation, no back gas 
being resorted to. This indirect utilization of 
the recoil has the effect of compelling a reflex 
action from the rending stress upon the breech, 
and to convert it into an obturating coefficient. 

“All these combined motions, which obviously 
necessitate a certain expenditure of energy, lessen 
to a certain degree the unpleasant blow upon the 
shoulder. The very ‘inertia of quiescence’ in the 
independent sleeve (breech-bolt cover) must ex- 
ercise a delaying influence upon the velocity of 
recoil, viz., distribute it over a long period. 


Hence we find in practice the jar much mini- 
thereby the stability of the arm is en- 


mized ; 
hanced, 

“Previous inventors sought far afield the true 
solution of the automatic arm problem, yet it 
lay within their grasp. ‘They assigned the 
barrel functions which it was never intended 
that it should perform. ‘They rendered it: mo- 
bile or tapped it. It entered not their minds 
that the very inertia of a detached limb con- 
stituted an element of vitality, from which all 
movements requisite to work the breech action 
could be obtained. ‘Therein Mr. Sjorgren has 
seceded from all accepted theories; wherefore 
his system stands as a distinct advance upon 
kindred productions—the line of cleavage is 
complete. 


“The arm, elegant in outline, lays claim to 
perfect balance. Its jight weight (8% Ibs.) 
and reasonable length (46 inches) bespeak it 
as a cavalry arm, inasmuch as there exists no 
protruding parts to catch in the dress. The 
bolt cannot fly open and drop off. Clips and 
loose cartridges may be used at will. As a 
single-loader the arm acts perfectly. The sys- 
tem is suitable for all reduced calibers. The 
safety completely immobilizes the whole breech 
mechanism. 


“In conclusion, the Sjorgren Rifle fulfils one 
of the most vital desiderata in modern arms; 
namely, to enable the marksman to concentrate 
his visual powers upon the quickly disappearing 
targets offered by a mobile enemy; were this 
its sole advantage, its adoption would be justi- 
fied. It almost completely eliminates the dis- 
turbing factor of the kick; this feature, coupled 
with a sensible reduction in the muscular strain, 
entailed by hand-operated arms, militates in its 
favor, and marks it as the weapon of the fu- 
ture.” 
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During the year 1898, when so many of our 
soldiers were being sent to Cuba, I happened to 
be in San Francisco. It was one morning 
while walking along Van Ness Avenue, that I 
met a lot of them marching from the Presidio 
to the transport which was to take them to 
their far-away destination. With hats pulled 
low over their eyes they passed by the crowd of 
sympathetic people who had gathered on the 
sidewalk. The war-cloud was hanging low over 
our land and none knew what the future held; 
besides, many had just said good-bye to all 
those that were nearest and dearest. The occa- 
sion was a solemn one, and neither officers nor 
men were in a joking mood. Yet the irrepres- 
sible spirits of Young America cannot be 
downed, for there at the very end of the column 
tagged along a very ordinary “yellow” pup wear- 
ing a white blanket on which was painted in 
large black letters, “Cuba or Bust,” while to 
his stubby little tail, held proudly aloft, was 
bound a small American flag. 

To be able to add a touch of humor to 
a gloomy situation, to make the best of what 
must be, that is the typical spirit of both our 
Army and Navy. —f. R. Ts 


To-day the imperial navy of Japan is made 
up as follows: Fifteen battleships, ranging 
from 7,400 to 19,800 tons and aggregating 
207,916 tons; 14 armored cruisers, 2,450 to 
14,600 tons, aggregating 140,061 tons; 2 coast 
defense vessels, aggregating 9,086 tons displace- 
ment; 32 cruisers and gunboats, aggregating 
83,846 tons; 55 torpedo boat destroyers, 68 tor- 
pedo boats and 7 submarines. 


“THE MACHINE YOU 
WILL EVENTUALLY BUY” 


Good enough for me 
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HON. TRUMAN §S. NEWBERRY, SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY. 


apropos. Just before the American war 

vessels reached this country after smash- 

ing Cervera’s fleet off Santiago, a gunboat with 
very beautiful lines passed the Yosemite. An 
officer of the Yosemite noted the speed of the 
boat, and turning to his companion, said: “I 
‘wonder what craft that is.’ A common sailor 
who was scrubbing the deck near by looked up, 
saluted and said: “Beg pardon, sir, I can tell 
you—it is the Dawn.” He gave its horsepower 
and dimensions. “How do you happen to know 
all that about her?” asked the officer. “I know 
her, sir, because she is mine,” said the common 
sailor, who, after saluting once more, went back 
to his scrubbing. ‘The common sailor of 1898 

is to-day the Secretary of the Navy. 


es is peculiarly American and very 


‘ 


man peculiarly well fitted for the posi- 

tion. Mr. Satterlee is by profession a 
lawyer. He was admitted to the bar at the age 
of twenty-two. He has been active in the es- 
tablishment of the New York State Militia, and 
was in the First Naval Battalion from 1891 to 
1895. In the war with Spain he served as Lieu- 
tenant in the Navy, and was Chief of Staff to 
John R, Bartlett. He is president of the Naval 
Kteserve Association, which he aided in organ- 
izing, and is general counsel of the Navy League. 
lt is in selections like this that President Roose- 
velt has demonstrated his broad statesmanship. 


H’: HERBERT L. SATTERLEE is a 


of the United States is generally and 
properly regarded as a subject of satis- 
faction in this country. It is not generally 


T HE election of Mr. Taft to the Presidency 


remembered that his opponent, Mr. Bryan, paid 
a visit to India a few years ago, and, being in- 
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HON. HERBERT L. SATTERLEE, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


terviewed on his arrival at Bombay, freely 
criticized the methods of our administration of 
the country. A man who can form any opinion 
on the working of an empire before he has 
made acquaintance with it, and does not hesitate 
to give expression to his views, would be a dan- 
gerous person at the head of a State. Mr. 
‘Taft is above all things a man who devotes 
unwearied labor to gain an understanding of 
the matters with which he has to deal. His 
visit to the Philippines was evidence of the 
fact.—Army & Navy Gazette (London). 


cation and thickness—will be appreci- 

ated when it is known that the British 
Dreadnought, launched at Devonport in Novem- 
ber, will carry 12” guns measuring 50 calibers in 
length, capable of firing an 850-lb. projectile which 
will penetrate 12 inches of Krupp steel at 4,000 
yards. The new British Dreadnought whose 
keel will shortly be laid, will carry 13.5” guns 
in her turrets, capable of delivering a projectile 
of 1,250 lbs. weight at any distance up to 15 or 
16 miles. 


T's: importance of the armor belt—its lo- 


PARAGRAPH recently appeared in the 
A public press indicating that it was the 

President’s intention at an early date to 
cause several of the general officers of the Army 
to be retired for one reason or another, so as 
to make places for certain officers whose ad- 
vancement was desired. No action whatever 
has been taken in the direction indicated. While 
it is probable that the suggestion will be made 
to certain general officers that they can be re- 
tired on their own application, nothing what- 
ever will be done in the direction of forcing any 
one off the active list. 
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HEN General John C. Breckenridge 
W was last in Virginia before his death 
he gave to an ex-staff officer of his, 


now one of the leaders of the Richmond bar, an 
account of his last official act as Secretary of 


War of the Confederate States. After the fall 
of Richmond, he and Mr. Benjamin, Secretary 
of State, accompanied, President Davis until 
they arrived in Georgia. There they left the 
President’s party and made their way to the 
Florida coast in order to make their escape to 
Cuba. On reaching the coast they met a Cap- 
tain of the coast guard, or, in the captain’s 
vernacular, “the Gopber Horse Marines.” They 
told him who they were and asked him to assist 
them in finding a boat which would take them 
to Cuba. The Captain replied that he knew a 
fisherman who had a good sailboat and he 
thought he would undertake the trip. He pro- 
cured horses for the secretaries, and the party 
proceeded along the coast until they found the 
fisherman, who consented to sail at once for 
Cuba. As he was about to go on board General 
Breckenridge expressed to the Captain his sense 
of obligation for the service rendered, and his 
regret that it was not then possible for him to 
make any return for such service. He said that 
if it should ever be in his power to serve him 
he begged that the Captain would feel free at 
any -time or place to come to him with any re- 
quest. The Captain stood still a moment as if 
thinking, and then said: 

“General, there is one favor you might pos- 
sibly do me now.” 


The General assured him that he was only too 
glad to learn that there was anything he could 
do for him at that time. Thus encouraged, the 
Captain said: “General, there is another Cap- 
tain of these here Gopher Horse Marines down 
the coast a ways and he claims that he ranks 
me, because his commission is a little older than 
mine. I would like it mighty well if you could 
fix it so that I will rank him.” 

General Breckenridge, as he related the story, 
said: “I remembered that I had in my pocket 
a commission in blank which I had used as a 
wrapper for some valuable papers. With a pen- 
cil I filled in this blank commission and made 
the Captain a Major-General in the Army of 
the Confederate States of America, and signed 
it as Secretary of War. The Captain read it, 
and although at least sixty-five years old, he 
jumped up in the air, cracked his heels to- 
gether and said, with the happiest expression I 
ever saw upon the face of any human being: 

“*Now don’t I rank him like H—I!’” 


The new Russian Navy is gradually being 
built up. At a combined meeting of the Russian 
Naval Technical Committee and the Admiralty 
Council, the tender for the construction of four 
battleships submitted by Messrs. Blohm and 
Voss, of Hamburg, was accepted. The pro- 
posed ships will be of 20,000 tons burthen, will 
have a speed of 21% knots, and their heavy 
armament will consist of 12-inch guns. They 
will each carry 800 men. 
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This ie not President Roosevelt. It is Signor 
Pietro Casini, proprietor of an art shop in 
Florence, Italy. He is fully aware and pardon- 
ably proud of his remarkable resemblance to the 
Chief Executwe of the United States. 

A tion in the Insular Legislature at Ma- 

nila providing 4,000,000 of pesos for 
the construction of four cruisers, the beginning 
of a Filipino Navy. The bill also provides for 
the immediate beginning of the training of an 
adequate naval force. The project is not re 
garded seriously in Washington, although it is 


expected that the Filipinos will ultimately have 
a Navy. 


BILL has been drawn up for introduc- 


Kentucky, president of the Peace and Ar- 

bitration League, was a guest of the di- 
rectors of that league at a dinner given at Del- 
monico’s, in New York, on the evening of 
Wednesday, Dec. 2. Among those present were 
General James Grant Wilson, Hayne Davis, 
James Talcott, Selden Twitchell, Charles 
Sprague Smith, A. L. M. Bullowa, Professor 
John Bates Clark, Hamilton Holt, Hart Lyman 
and W. D. Walker. Senator McCreary in a 
very happy speech clearly set forth the practical 
basis of the League’s program—Adequate Arm- 
ament and Biffective Arbitration. It was an- 
nounced at the dinner that Judge Elmer B. 
Adams, of the U. 8S. Circuit Court of Appeals; 
Dr. E. B. Andrews, of the University of Ne- 
braska, and Pearl Wright, Democratic National 
Committeeman of Louisiana, had signified their 
willingness to serve as directors of the League 
in their respective localities. Later this winter 


GP kentac JAMES B. McCREARY, of 


a larger function will be held in New York, and 
arrangements are being made for similar func- 
tions to be held in all large cities of the country. 


T very rarely falls to the lot of the author of 

I an historical book to receive higher com- 
pliments than have been paid to Colonel 
Herbert H. Sargent, author of “The Campaign 
of Santiago de Cuba,” recently published by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Soon after pub- 
lication of the work Colonel Sargent was sum- 
moned to Washington by President Roosevelt 


‘to receive the President’s personal compliments 


on the history, and to discuss with him certain 
points in the campaign. Recently the War 
Department assigned Colonel Sargent to duty 
at the Army War College in Washington, 
which in itself is a distinguished honor to an 
Army officer. Besides these personal compli- 
ments the book itself has received the un- 
qualified endorsement of the Government, the 
Navy Department having recently ordered a 
copy of the book for the library of every war- 
ship hereafter placed in commission, and the 
War Department having purchased 150 sets of 
the history with the view of placing a copy in 
the library of every military post in the United 
States and the Philippines. In a personal let- 
ter to the author, Lieut.-Gen. Corbin says: 
“Your ‘Campaign of Santiago’ is the best book 
I have read on the subject, and I have read 
about all that has been written on the 
subject. I wish every Army officer would 
read it. It would interest the old ones 
and instruct the young. I hope it has 
tne success it deserves.” Reviewers of the book 
in this country and in Great Britain have en- 
dorsed it without qualification as the authorita- 
tive work on its subject. Colonel Sargent was 
already well known as a military historian and 
critic of military strategy, being the author 
of “The Campaign of Marengo” and “Napo- 
leon’s First Campaign,’ which have long had 
a standard place in military libraries. Colonel 
Sargent was graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1883, and has been in 
active service since, in the Cavalry branch pre- 
vious to the Spanish-American War, through 
which he served as Colonel of a regiment of 
volunteer infantry. During the troubles in the 
Philippines he was made Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 29th Regiment of Volunteer Infantry and 
was in command of the attacking forces in the 
battle of San Mateo, in which his warm per- 
sonal friend, General Lawton, was killed. Colo- 
nel Sargent was for years Judge Advocate of 
the Department of Southern Luzon. 


APTAIN A. T. MAHAN was the eulogist 
( at the unveiling of the Sampson Memor- 
ial Window at the Naval Academy Hall. 
The large number of high ranking officers pres- 
ent showed the abiding respect of those who 
knew him for Admiral W. T. Sampson, one of 
the most modest, efficient and highly-trained per- 
sonalities the United States Navy has ever had, 
to whose superior intellectual and moral quali- 
ties his fellow officers paid respect while he 
lived. 
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No More Tooth Brush Confusion 


Usually when one member of a family buys a Prophylactic Tooth Brush, all the 
other members fol low suit. As a result there may have been some confusion over 
the tooth brushes in that household. ‘To overcome this we have adopted a plan 
whereby your own brush can be readily distinguished at a glance; Prophylactic 
Tooth Brushes are now marked on the handles with figures from one to six, 
and as an additional aid each figure is enclosed in a different symbol—see illus- 
tration. ‘The mark that is on the handle is also on the outside of the yellow box. 
Therefore, in buying, take care to get a brush marked with a different number 
and symbol from _ those used by the rest of the family and always buy that mark 
thereafter. This idea, invented, patented and used exclusively by us, is just 
one more step in making the 


the best tooth Brush fever made. Prophylactic Tooth Brushes are practically the only 
tooth brushes made in America by Americans under American sanitary conditions. 

Every Prophylactic Tooth Brush is sterilized and enclosed in an individual yellow box at 
the factory, and this box, first opened by you, prevents the unsanitary handling which brushes 
sold in bulk receive. 

Prophylactic Tooth Brushes are guaranteed to 


best possible manner, and any brush found defective after 
absolutely tree of charge. 


Made in child’s, youth’s and adult's sizes; rigid or flexible handle; soft, medium and 
stiff bristles, Child’s and youth's sizes, 25 cents; adult's, 35 cents. 

sold by druggists and dealers in toilet supplies everywhere. lf your dealer 
*Prophylactic.”’ we will deliver, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 


rend for literature on the teeth and their proper cleansing and preservation, and telling also 
about the Prophylactic Hair, Military and Hand Brushes. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 186 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
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only domestic postage will be required. 


*Alabama, New York. 
**Albany, San Diego, Cal. 
*Alliance, Culebra, W. I. 

** Annapolis, Tutuila, Samoa. 
**Arethusa, Magdalena Bay. 
*Arkansas, Norfolk, Va. 

** Bainbridge, Cavité, P. I. 
*Birmingham, Boston. 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Pa. 
**Buffalo, Magdalena Bay. 
**California, Magdalena Bay. 
**Callao, Hong Kong, China. 
**Charleston, Cavité, P. I. 
**Chattanooga, Manila, P. I. 
*Castine, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Chicago, Norfolk, Va. 
**Chauncey, Cavité, P. I. 
*Chester, Cruising off Newport. 
*4%U l/eveland, Cavité, P. I. 
**(Colorado, Magdalena Bay. 
**('oncord, Manila, P. I. 


*Connecticut, Making passage to Colombo. 


Constellation, Newport, R. I. 
**Culgoa, Colombo. 

*Celtic, New York. 

Cumberland, Newport, R. I. 

** Dale, Cavité, P. I. 

**Davis, San Diego, Cal. 

**Decatur, Cavité, P. I. 

*De Long, Charleston, 8S. C. 
**Denver, Manila, P. I. 

*Des Moines, Port au Prince, Haiti. 
*Dolphin, Guantanamo, Cuba. 
*)Dubuque, Puerto Cortez, Honduras. 
*Hagle, Port au Prince, Haiti. 
**HVarragut, San Diego, Cal. 

** Fortune, Mare Island, Cal. 

**Foe, San Diego, Cal. 

Franklin, Norfolk, Va. 

**Galveston, Manila, P. I. 

*Georgia, Making passage to Colombo. 
**Glacier, Auckland. 

**Goldsborough, San Diego, Cal. 
*Gloucester, Boston, Mass. 

Hancock, New York. 

**Helena, Hong Kong, China. 

*Hist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Hopkins, San Diego, Cal 

**Hull, San Diego, Cal. 

*Jdaho, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*/llinois, Making passage to Colombo. 
Independence, Mare Island, Cal. 
Indiana, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Intrepid, San Francisco, Cal. 

Iowa, Norfolk, Va. 

**Kansas, Making passage to Colombo. 
*Kearsarge, Making passage to Colombo. 
*Kentucky, Making passage to Colombo. 
Lancaster. 

**ZLawrence, San Diego, Cal. 
*Louisiana, Making passage to Colombo. 
*Maine, New York. 

*Marietta, Portsmouth, N. H. 

** Maryland, Magdalena Bay. 
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VESSELS OF THE NAVY 


Where stationed Dec. 6, 1908. All ships marked * should be adaressed “care of Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y.,” all ships marked ** “care of Postmaster, San Francisco, Cal.” 






* Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 

** Milwaukee, Bremerton, Wash. 
*Minnesota, Making passage to Colombo. 
* Mississippi, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Macdonough, Charleston, 8S. C. 
*Missouri, Making passage to Colombo, 
** ifonterey, Olongapo, P. I. 

** Monadnock, Olongapo, P. I. 
*Montana, Norfolk, Va. 

*Montgomery, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Nebraska, Making passage to Colombo. 
*New Hampshire, New York. 

*Nevada, Norfolk, Va. 

*New Jersey, Making passage to Colombo. 
*North Carolina, Norfolk, Va. 

*Ohio, Making passage to Colombo. 
*Olympia, Norfolk, Va. 

*Paducah, Portsmouth, N. H. 

** Panther. Colombo. 

** Pennsylvania, Magdalena Bay. 
Pensacola, San Francisco, Cal. 

** Piscataqua, Cavité, P. I. 

**Perry, San Diego, Cal. 

Philadelphia, Bremerton, Wash. 
*Prairie, Philadelphia, Pa. 

**Paul Jones, Mare Island, Cal. 

** Preble, San Diego, Cal. 

*Ranger, Boston, Mass. 

** Rainbow, Manila, P. I. 

Reina Mercedes, Newport, R. I. 
**Relief, Cavité, P. I. 

*Rhode Island, Making passage to Colombo. 
Richmond, Norfolk, Va. 

**Rowan, San Diego, Cal. 

Salem, Boston, Mass. 

**Samar, Hong Kong, China, 

*Scorpion, Constantinople. 

Severn, Annapolis, Md. 

**South Dakota, Magdalena Bay. 

**St. Louis, Bremerton, Wash. 

** Stewart, San Diego, Cal. 

*Sylph, Washington, D. C. 

** Supply. 

*T'acoma, Port au Prince, Haiti. 
**T'ennessee, Magdalena Bay. 
*Thornton, Charleston, S. C. 

*T'exas, Norfolk, Va. 

*T'ingey, Charleston, 8. C. 

**Truaton, San Diego, Cal. 

*Vermont, Making passage to Colombo. 
**Villalobos, Hong Kong, China. 
*Virginia, Making passage to Colombo. 
Wabash, Boston, Mass. 

**Washington, Magdalena Bay. 
*Wilkes, Charleston, S. C. 

** Wompatuck, Olongapo, P. I. 

**West Virginia, Magdalena Bay. 

** Whipple, San Diego, Cal. 

** Wilmington, Hong Kong, China. 
"Wisconsin, Making passage to Colombo. 
*Wolverine, Erie, Pa. 
Yankton, Singapore. 
Yorktown, Magdalena Bay. 
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Your dreams 


“can be 


realized. 


O MATTER what 
position you now hold 
—if you are poorly paid 
— if there is no prospect 
for anything better—the American School o 
Correspondence can help you. 
We make the way easy for the ambitious, 
earnest man. ; 
A better position is waiting for you—more 
pay, shorter hours—cleaner and more congenial 
work, authority—just what you have been look- 
ing forward to and dreaming about. 
Are you preparing for this advance? SpectaL 
Traininc Witt Count Tuen. Your hours of 


“‘lamp study’ will be rewarded. 

The American School’s Home Study Courses 
are just what you need, Bright, pleasant, i inter- 
esting studies that will rest you after a hard day’s 
work. ‘The lessons are not long enough to tire. 
They are written by men who urderstand your 
condition and know just how to help j you better it. 

Put your ‘‘X’’ before the position for which 
you w ish to qualify. Do it to-day, with the de- 
termination to make every spare moment count 
until your dreams of a brighter and better future 


have been realized. We help men help themselves, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


American School of Correspondence: 


Please send me free Bulletin of engineering information 
and advise me how I can qualify for position marked ‘X.’ 


.-- + Electrical Engineer 
.---Draftsman 
an Engineer — 


.. Telephone Engineer 
..»-Heating and Ventilating Engr. 
...-Plumber 
... Architect 

... Hydraulic Engineer 

-Textile Boss 
...-Sheet Metal Pattern Draftsman 
 -» College Preparatory Course 

. Sanitary Engineer 


- Structural Engineer 
-.-- Municipal Engineer 
---Railroad Engineer 
- -Structural Draftsman 
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Takahashi’s Exhaustive Work 


duternational Law 


APPLIED TO 
The Russo-Zapanese War 


BY 

Sakuye Cahabashi, ¥.¥.D. 
Professor of Law in the I. J. University of 
Tokyc; former Professor of the I. J. Naval 
Staff College; Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Law Association, London; Legal 
Adviser to the Japanese Fleet during the 
Chino-Japanese War; Member of the Legal 
Committee inthe I. J. Department for For- 
eign Affairs during the Russo-Japanese 
War; and the author of the Cases on 
International Law During the 
Chino-J apanese War. 

The whole is divided into parts: First, 
a minute criticism of the details con- 
nected with the outbreak of the war; 
Second, an arrangement of cases related 
with Laws and Customs on the Land 
Warfare, keeping the order followed in 
The First and Second Hague Conven- 
tions—that is, belligerents, prisoners, 
means of injuring the enemy—and so 
on; Third, an arrangement of cases re- 
lated to the Naval warfare; Fourth, an 
arrangement of cases relating to neu- 
trality. And he specially reserves Part 
V for Decisions of the Japanese Prize 
Courts which abound in novelties and 
lessons. 

APPENDICES:—Manchurian Ques- 
tion; Memorandum of the seven profes- 
sors who were the first in advocating the 
war; several Military and Naval Regu- 
lations, ete. 

TWENTY-TWO TABLES showing 
exact number of prisoners, vessels de- 
stroyed or captured, ete. 

823 pages, cloth-bound. $8.00 net 


BUTLER’S TREATY-MAKING POWER 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The bookis indispensable for all libraries, 
Governmental Officers and for Lawyers and 
Students interested in matters involving 
Constitutional and International Law. 

By CHARLES HENRY BUTLER, 


Reporter of the Decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


2 Vols. Price $12.00 net 


THE BANKS LAW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


23 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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Shade of George Washington (Feb. 22, 1909)—*I, too, salute you!” 





